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eASSOCIATION MEETING IN FUNE 


Those who work in the field of deafness have had a 
long wait for a professional gathering and have be- 
come convention-hungry. The end of the war has 
made it possible for the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf to announce 
that its regular Summer Program Meeting, postponed 
from 1942, will be held in New York in June of this 
year. See page 68 for a more complete statement. 
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ANY people who never before could 
get power or comfort enough to 
use a hearing aid successfully now hear 
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well with the Sonotone “600”! 


For this new Sonotone has double 
the power of any of our previous mod- 
els—reaching deeper than ever before 
into the valleys of hearing loss—and 
offering clearer, easier, farther hear- 
ing to millions of hearing aid users. 


From Sonotone’s war pro- 
duction of great quantities 
of midget tubes and head- 
sets came many of the 
secrets of this new power 
and its control. The 
Sonotone “600” hearing aid circuit is 
so sensitive and flexible that many now 
hear better with smaller batteries and 
volume halfway on. Its power can be 
matched more closely than ever before 
to the individual need— permitting use 
of full volume with comfort, to those 


who must have volume to 
S jZ hear. New war-born receiv- 


ers reveal the color and 
character ofthe user’s voice, 
his friends’ voices, all be- 

loved sounds! 
But to many, the greatest wonder of 
all is the new Bi-Focal Control, which 
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suppresses background din—permit- 
ting easy conversation and relaxation 
in crowds, traffic, office! 

Before you buy any hearing aid, see 
this wonderful new Sonotone “600”, 
and learn about Sonotone’s plan of in- 
telligent care for your hearing down 
through the years. 
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The regular biennial Summer Program 
Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, postponed from 1942, will be held at 
Hunter College and the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City, June 24-28, 
1946. The excellent program planned for 
1942, consisting largely of demonstrations, 
will form the basis of this year’s plans, and 
will be splendidly augmented by lectures 
presented by the distinguished English edu- 
cators, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander W. G. 
Ewing, of Manchester University. 
Preliminary arrangements for the meet- 
ing were discussed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association on January 19. 


Association to Meet in New York 


There had been some doubt about the wis. 
dom of holding one this year, but it was 
reported to the Board that the New York 
hotels were confident of their ability to ae. 
commodate the guests. With the easing of 
the railway congestion that is already be. 
ginning to be apparent, there seemed to he 
no reason for further postponement, and 
the Directors decided to proceed at once 
with definite plans for both the program 
and the regular annual business meeting, 
which will be the fifty-sixth. Details about 
the program and about reservation of ae. 
commodations will appear in forthcoming 
issues of the Votta Review. It is hoped 
that every school for the deaf in the United 


» States and Canada will be represented. 





The Lectures of Dr. and Mrs. Ewing 


As announced in January, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. W. G. Ewing expect to. arrive in this 
country about the middle of April, and to 
lecture in various parts of the United 
States under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. The first of the 
series of conferences will be held at Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C., on April 
19 and 20. Four lectures will be given, the 
first on Friday afternoon, the second Fri- 
day evening, the third Saturday morning, 
and the fourth Saturday afternoon. Many 
teachers from nearby schools are expected 
to attend the lectures, which will be open 
atso to public school authorities, physi- 
cians, health officials, and university rep- 
resentatives. 

This same general plan will be followed 
during successive week-ends in Knoxville 
(April 26-27), St. Louis (May 3-4), Aus- 
tin (May 10-11), and Los Angeles (May 


17-18). In Knoxville the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf will have charge of arrange. 
ments. It St. Louis the lectures will be 
given at Central Institute for the Deaf in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
National Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology. In Austin the Texas School for 
the Deaf is the host, and in Los Angeles 
the John Tracy Clinic is the organizing 
agency. 

During the week of May 27-June 1 Dr. 
and Mrs. Ewing will be in Chicago, where 
many medical organizations are to gather 
and where Dr. Ewing has been invited to 
lecture before the American Otological So- 
ciety. They will probably be heard also at 
several universities, and they are planning 
visits to a number of schools for the deaf 
in the East. During the week of June 24, 
as announced above, they will be in New 
York for the Summer Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Speech Reading and How It Grows 


By ELEANOR LEONARD STEED 


PEECH reading is a growing skill. 
S It can be, through lack of use, a 

shrinking, even a vanishing skill, but 
we are considering it as a growing skill, 
all our concern being to start it, nurture 
it and use it, so that it will become not 
merely a skill, but as dependable a part of 
a deaf child’s equipment as his feet and 
hands, and answer just as surely to his 
need. 

The question is often asked, “How early 
should a child be taught to read speech?” 
The answer is, “Just as soon as his parents 
learn that he is deaf.” Unless they are 
looking for ear trouble, the discovery that 
their baby is deaf comes at the age when 
he should begin to talk and doesn’t. They 
hasten to take him to a doctor and when 
they have accepted the verdict, when they 
have got past the period of panic, rebellion 
and despair which is sure to follow, and 
have come to the realization that only one 
toad to the child’s understanding is closed, 
that other roads are wide open, then it is 
time to begin, not the work of speech read- 
ing, but the play and joy of speech reading. 

You want your baby to grow and be at 
home in a hearing world, not shut out of 
itor shut into a world apart. He is to be 
educated, of course, and educated in his 
mother tongue, English. He will learn to 
understand English in written, printed and 
spoken form. The matter of written and 
printed form may well be’ left to his teach- 
ers, but his education in the understanding 
of speech may be begun by his mother 
while he is still a babe in arms. 

If you want him to read English on your 
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lips, then you must make your lips interest- 
ing. The first and very vital question is, 
“How can I make him want to look at my 
lips?” There are two positive facts on 
which to depend: a baby’s attention is 
caught by anything that moves, and he is 
never too small to like to imitate. I remem- 
ber rocking my own baby son and singing 
“Duna,” a song much in vogue at the 
time, and unusually soothing in effect. 
Instead of singing the words, I sang “la, la, 
la,” never realizing that the baby was 
watching me until an unmistakable chuckle 
called my attention to his wide blue eyes 
fixed with delight on my flapping tongue. 
After that, we had “Duna” with tongue 
variations, out and in, up and down, or 
from side to side, and it never failed to 
please. 


Pleasure with Practice 


One way to have lip watching become 
an interesting game, is to make sure that 
something very pleasant happens while 
playing it. If a bright new ball is produced 
when the child sees “ball” on the lips, per- 
haps the next time someone says “ball,” 
he will run and get one. The principle of 
pleasure with practice is the most impor- 
tant principle of all. This is true with home 
and school training. After all, why should 
a child want to watch the lips? There are 
so many things much more interesting to 
look at. Teachers and parents may have 
a very definite end and aim in talking to 
him, but he has neither to tempt him to 
watch us talk. His reward must be defi- 
nite and immediate. That means infinite 
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patience and planning, but these are small 
enough gifts to offer him in place of ears 
that hear. 

Deliberation and happy serenity on the 
part of parents and teachers must be his 
also, and quiet, calm control. By these we 
win his faith, without which we are help- 
less. He must trust us, believe us and walk 
in confidence, never in fear. 

Thus he may come to school age, ready 
to go into classes with other children and 
take up the task of learning to use his 
mother tongue. We can hardly realize the 
difficulty of that task. Suppose we should 
lose our hearing and be dropped into cen- 
tral China to learn the language. How long 
would it be before we found ourselves at 
home in the Chinese tongue, reading it for 
pleasure and studying it to obtain an edu- 
cation? Even so we would have an enor- 
mous advantage over little deaf children, 
because we would have had language expe- 
rience, and we would know what we were 
trying to accomplish. A deaf child does 
not know what he has come to school for. 
Unless he has been trained at home to 
watch moving lips, he does not know why 
he should be asked to look at the teacher’s. 
If he has had the advantage of home train- 
ing, he can travel fast on the road to learn- 
ing. The majority of little deaf children 
are without that advantage. Too many par- 
ents say, “Of course I haven’t tried to make 
him do anything, because he is deaf.” All 
teachers are familiar with the spoiled deaf 
child who objects to everything asked of 
him. We would do well to remember that 
he does not want to do anything because 
he does not understand anything, and be- 
cause he has no faith. All the foundation 
of confidence and reason must be built up 
before we can hope to accomplish anything. 


There is an added element working in 
his favor, and ours, when he comes to 
school—that of competition. Added to his 
pleasure in imitation and rewards -of dif- 
ferent sorts, is the desire to excel, a very 
powerful urge. It is only human to want to 
outdo one’s neighbors, and the joy of see- 
ing his name on the board above that of 
the next little boy. will make him want 
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to read our lips when every other effgy 
on our part has failed. It rests with q 
teacher to foster the urge, to search ¢g 
fully for the elements that produce it, ay 
to draw on all her resources to dev 
it. These are her allies: his confideng 
his interest and the competition provide 
by his mates. With these at her commanj 
she should march triumphantly on to he 
goal. 


Naturalness and Need 


Just what is her immediate goal—thi 
teacher of a row of five and six year of 
wrigglers? She wants them to understan 
what is said to them all through their day, 
that is, the language that meets their need, 
Serious consideration of that point woul 
eliminate some of the absurdities found in 
schoolrooms. She wants him to come whe 
she tells him to, to sit down, to get this a 
that, to wash his face, comb his hair or ti 
a dangling shoe string. These things he 
should do when he is told. He needs to 
know these commands on her lips, but 
does he need to put a cow on a window 
sill or a fish in his pocket? Will it eve 
be necessary for him to jump over a bam 
or to put a horse in a wheelbarrow? To 
the slogan, “pleasure with practice,” she 
should add, “naturalness and need.” The 
commands he learns to take from her lips 
should be the things that will be said to 
him wherever he goes. 

A child who must always be in the 
teacher’s mind is the child who finds lip 
reading especially difficult. Perhaps he has 
net been taught or even helped to use his 
eyes; perhaps he actually does not see it 
detail; perhaps he has a naturally wander 
ing mind or a belligerent attitude; perhaps 
he has never had any reason to trust 
either grownups or children; and just pot 
sibly he has discovered that if he does not 
respond, somebody else will. It is not the 
new and inexperienced teacher alone who 
allows the brighter and more gifted mem 
bers of the class to carry the load. It is@ 
pleasant sight to see a whole row of little 
folks bowing, skipping and dancing in unk 
son at the teacher’s command, but while 
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such an exercise is valuable for relaxation 
and the promotion of group feeling, it is 
not necessarily an exercise in speech read- 
ing. One or two children may be reading 
the lips, but the rest are just playing follow- 
theleader. When the period is ended, only 
the one or two (and those the ones who 
need it least) have had any exercise in 
speech reading. 

Is it always the inexperienced teacher 
who, when Johnny does not respond, calls 
on Billy, whose arm is waving in air? 
Billy knows and responds at once, while 
Johnny very likely is not even looking. If 
she wants Johnny to come when she says 
“Come,” she must stay with it until Johnny, 
not Billy, comes. 

If at the end of his first year in school 
Johnny understands, on her lips, directions 
that will carry him through his day, in 
school, on the playground, in the playroom, 
dining room and bedroom, and on the 
street, he has gone a long way toward 
knowing his mother tongue when he sees 
it on the lips. 


The Teacher Should Use Her Mirror 


There are many things for his teacher 
to guard against. Exaggeration is one of 
the chief of these. We do not want him to 
become familiar with a system of lip and 


tongue wigwagging which he will never 


see after he leaves us. Mouths opened in- 
credible distances, [’s made on the upper 
lip, th’s somewhere out in front of the face, 
will not help him to know what people are 
saying to him. We would do well to over- 
haul our own speech before a mirror. It 
might surprise us! Emphatic speech ac- 
companied by vigorous head shaking and 
a pause after each word does nothing to 
acquaint him with the normal speech of his 
hearing friends. Exaggeration of expres- 
sion is not help in the long run. It draws 
attention away from the lips and too often 
degenerates to grotesque face making. ‘On 
the other hand, the person who never moves 
his lips at all can reduce the most earnest 
lip reader to despair! Beware the gesture 
that all unconsciously accompanies certain 
sounds, I visited a class of little children, 
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every one of whom put his finger on his 
nose when he said m, n or ng. My astonish- 
ment became understanding when I ob- 
served the teacher do the same thing and 
realized that she did not know she did it. 


The Element of Reason 


Lip reading has been called “scientific 
guessing.” Guessing scientifically intro- 
duces the element of reason. The pupil who 
looks for separate sounds, even separate 
words, is not reading speech. The one who 
sees a series of lip motions and uses his 
mind to make sense of them is a true reader 
of speech. Suppose a teacher says, “Nicky 
found some apples on the ground and ate 
them,” and the pupil gives back this sen- 
tence: “Nicky found some marbles on 
the ground and ate them.” She can for- 
give him for confusing “some apples” and 
“some marbles.” They do look alike (try 
it before your mirror) but she cannot for- 
give him for saying Nicky ate some 
marbles. He did not use the knowledge 
and sense that he had. 

Teaching a deaf child to apply reason 
to what he sees on the lips is a big part 
of the problem. The “Yes and No” game 
is a helpful one in this difficulty. The 
teacher says short sentences, some true and 
some ridiculously false and the class desig- 
nates by “Yes” or “No” which are and 
which are not acceptable. In its simplest 
form this game can be played with little 
children, the teacher giving sentences such 
as: “A bird can fly,” “I saw a dog climb 
a tree,” etc. 


Speech Reading for Understanding 


Here let me emphasize the difference be- 
tween speech reading for drill or testing 
ability. In the latter division belongs all 
speech reading for reproduction. Talking 
to a child by way of pleasant conversation 
is something quite different from telling 
him something which he must give back 
in speech or writing. As a test, to show us 
how well he is reading our lips, and as an 
occasional drill, reproduced speech read- 
ing has its uses. But there is danger of its 
becoming too large a part of the lip reading 
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program. As an exercise, it involves not 
only the ability to read lips, but also to 
remember and to use correct English. If 
we were expected to write correctly and in 
proper continuity the funny story our 
neighbor tells us, would we enjoy the 
story? It would not even be funny! If 
we were obliged to reproduce it word for 
word, exactly as he spoke it, would our 
interest in funny stories persist or would 
we decide we did not care to hear any 
more? 

If a teacher tells a story, and the pupils 
get the picture, they have read her lips. 
The ability to give the picture back in lan- 
guage form, is not an actual attribute of 
speech reading. Suppose a teacher says 
to her class, “Mary went out in the yard 
to play. She carried her doll with her. She 
fell down and broke it,” and one pupil 
repeats it word for word as she spoke it, 
while another says, “Mary took her doll 
out of doors. She ran and played. She 
dropped the doll and it broke.” Which of 
the two was the better lip reader? Neither. 
They were equally good. Both understood 
what she said. The second had the better 
command of language, since he could put 
into language, using language of his own, 
the picture her words made for him. 


The Use of Charts 


When a little deaf child comes to school, 
he has no language. In his mind are pic- 
tures—picture after picture of all that he 
has seen. It is his teacher’s task to give 
him language for those pictures. Then, 
she must create new pictures by the use of 
more language, as he learns it. Bridging 
the distance between these two processes 
is the exercise where he chooses from 
among many actual pictures the one which 
illustrates what he sees on the teacher’s 
lips. I have in mind a large chart holding 
as many as sixteen pictures of babies, all 
doing different things. The teacher hung 
this chart before a class of beginners and 
proceeded to say with considerable rapid- 
ity: “Show me a picture of a baby drinking 
milk,” “Show me a baby sitting on the 
floor,” “Show me a baby with his thumb 
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in his mouth,” etc., the children pointj 
in turn to each picture described. The yj 
tures were well colored and attractive, g 
while the sentences were rather long 4 
rapidly spoken, the pupils had no difficuh 
in matching what they saw on her ky 
with what they saw on the chart. It 
quired some reasoning, it provided a meay 
of instantly clarifying and making concer 
the image the words invoked, and it arousy 
great enthusiasm. The next chart was o 
of little boys, the next, little girls, and | 
next, both girls and boys, many of who 
were doing the same things. About this la 
chart, the teacher might say, “Show me; 
boy eating an apple,” and she might say, 
“Show me a girl eating an apple.” Ap 
great would be the pride of the one wh 
knew which she said. 

When a teacher puts up charts like thee 
before her class, it is just like saying to: 
child who can hear, “Come, let’s look a 
this pretty book.” Soon she will be ablew 
tell a short story and ask the children 
choose a picture that illustrates it, and pres 
ently she will find herself sitting down with 
real story books: Little Black Sambo, Pete 
Rabbit, The Gingerbread Boy, telling th 
stories to her class to their joy and to he 
own satisfaction in their ability to read 
speech and to take delight in it. 


The pleasure and profit of conversational 
speech reading is often neglected and some 
times lost, in favor of the old familiar row 
tine of dictated nouns, sentences and part 
graphs. These are often a real task, and 
because they involve the use of correct Eng: 
lish, are often approached with distaste and 
a real sinking of the heart. The teacher 
who comes in with, “Let me tell you what 
I saw,” or “What do you think I did yes 
terday?” or “What do you suppose we att 
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going to do this afternoon?” and proceeds | 


with zest, will be sure to meet with interest 
and eager response. Perhaps all the clas 
will not understand all she says, but some 


of them will, and all will enjoy it, and will | 


be able to understand a little more each 
day. 

I once heard a superintendent say, “One 
reason our children are not better lip 
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readers is because we lack faith.” What a 
devastating thought—that our children suf- 
fer because our faith is weak! If we expect 
them to know what we say, if we never 
cease to talk to them, and if we believe 
.§ without question that they are getting more 
and more pictures from our lips, they are 
bound to gain and grow as speech readers. 


The Road That Leads to Language 


Little children will be better lip readers 
if they consider speech the only form of 
} communication. If a hurried or impatient 
mother or teacher ever substitutes a hasty 
gesture, the child will always be looking 
for and waiting for that picture-in-the-air 
to help him understand. Perhaps he is 
warm and thirsty but makes no response to 
her “Do you want some water?” How 
quickly he would respond to the drinking 
sign, and how inevitably he would expect 
it and use it! It is one of the occasions 
when the element of time, the time we give 
him, is important! Take the time to go 
with him to the kitchen and show him the 
glass of water, still asking the question, 
and the chances are good that the next time 
anybody asks him if he wants some water, 
he will know what is said. Guard your 
hands; they are so much more attention- 
provoking than your lips. We are often en- 
tirely unconscious of them, but be sure the 
little deaf child is not. It is not a bad idea 
for a teacher of deaf children to form the 
habit of keeping her hands loosely folded in 
her lap, or if that does not insure her con- 
trol of them, she might sit on them. If ges- 
lures are offered, they will become a per- 
manent crutch, if not a substitute for 
speech reading. They are the easy way to 
communication. It is not, however, the 
toad that leads to language, nor to living 
in the world with normal people. 


The Road That Leads to Pride 


The question is often asked: “Do the 
children read each other’s lips?” Deaf 
children, like nearly all the world, follow 
the line of least resistance. Signs are to 
them what water is to a duck, and they 
take to them just as readily. One sign will 
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put across an idea that it would require 
time and effort to express in English, and 
the only thing that will hold a deaf boy or 
girl to a language standard is his pride. 
Pride is a trait which develops late. We 
cannot hope to find it in a little one. Read- 
ing the lips of his schoolmates must be 
made a game, a pleasurable experience, 
bringing rewards of various kinds. He 
must regard it as a competitive skill, like 
football or basketball, something that re- 
dounds to his glory and nets him special 
praise and privilege. Again it is the 
teacher’s responsibility to create the atmos- 
phere which fosters desire. If she is re- 
sourceful, she will find countless ways to 
develop means of pleasure and enjoyment 
that will take the place of the pride that 
will come later. It is incredible what 
can be accomplished by an oft-repeated 
“Mother will like that.” 

I was once present at a reunion of gradu- 
ates of an oral school for the deaf. All 
afternoon the alumnae were coming in 
from all parts of the country, walking up 
and down in groups, catching up on past 
personal history and current personal 
events. No one going by would have sus- 
pected that these young people, absorbed 
in conversation, could not hear. All their 
years of schooling had been conducted by 
means of speech and speech reading. It 
had been the atmosphere in which they 
lived and grew and played and learned. 
Undoubtedly most of them were now 
familiar with signs and finger spelling. 
Many used them at home among their non- 
speaking relatives and friends, but not one 
would make a sign or spell a word to any- 
one at school. They were expected to talk 
—everyone else did—and the urge to be 
like everyone else is strong, as is the ten- 
dency to do what is expected of us. 


Games 


One of the happiest ways of encouraging 
little deaf children to talk to one another 
is to allow them to play school. There 
never was a child who didn’t love to plav 
school, and if standing their mates in cor- 
ners and dealing out discipline form a large 
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part of their unsupervised program, they 
nevertheless find other exercises delightful. 
If one child is privileged to hold the basket 
of toys in his lap and ask the other chil- 
dren to show him the toys as he speaks 
their names, he will be perfectly happy, 
and the other children will be equally de- 
lighted to read the words he speaks, know- 
ing that success will give them the basket 
in turn. He is willing to bow when the 
teacher tells him to bow, but how much 
more gladly he bows when his neighbor 
tells him to, and he may pass the command 
along. A list of words on the board is 
much more attractive if he is going to tell 
the children which ones to erase. There 
are games and devices without end, as any 
resourceful teacher will discover when she 
asks herself, “How shall I make reading 
each other’s lips a game?” One game 
always a favorite is called “Gossip.” The 
children stand in a line, one _ behind 
another. The teacher says something to the 
first child, who turns and repeats it to the 
child behind him, who turns and repeats it 
to the one behind him, and so on down the 
line, the last child writing it on the slate 
so that all may see if the sentence has kept 
its form and meaning. 

As the children advance in school, all 
their subjects should be taken up by means 
of speech and speech reading. Speech 
reading must never be considered as a sub- 
ject by itself, a special accomplishment, but 
the medium of understanding for accom- 
plishment. There have been grammar grade 
pupils who, following the line of least re- 
sistance, have been willing to consider lip 
reading as a subject to be given a period 
in the program, but who wished to pursue 
all other studies by means of signs and 
spelling. It would be a very superior deaf 
child who would become an accomplished 
lip reader under such a regime. If the 
silent method is at any time the legitimate 
method, accepted and used by teachers and 
adults, deaf children are not going to adopt 
the more difficult means of communication. 
It is the more difficult method, and young 
people have to come to years of discretion 
to realize that the more difficult road is 
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the one that Jeads to the richer reward 
terms of language, literature, and membe, 
ship in a world of hearing people. 

If a deaf child has a background of la 
guage, that is, if he has ever heard ayj 
talked or if he still hears a little and talk 
some, if he learned to read before he hy 
came deaf, or has a memory of languag 
he will find it much easier to read the lig 
His problem is quite different from that g 
the child born deaf. He may have becom 
deaf through illness, and upon recovery 
since he no longer heard anyone say any 
thing, he may have ceased to try to bea 
part of the world, but he knows what j 
means to talk and be talked to. I shal 
always remember the gallant little sevep. 
year-old, just deafened by meningitis, who 
ran eagerly into the school office saying, 
“I have come to college to learn to hea 
with my eyes!” How steadfastly she held 
to her intention, never saying that she did 
not see us that time, but always that sh 
did not hear what we said. In a very short 
time she never failed to “hear” whatever 
anyone said to her. 

Not all deafened children show that 
spirit. Discouragement and depression 
often ride the hearts of older boys and gitk 
recently become deaf. It needs patience 
and understanding to bring them back toa 
high level of self-confidence and cheer. 


New Habits 


Not all children, even if they have heard 
and talked, have any comprehension of 
speech reading. I have in mind an eight 
year-old girl who lost her hearing so grad- 
ually that deafness was an accomplished 
fact before it was suspected. Then she 
came to a school for the deaf to learn lip 
reading and to save her voice, which was 
becoming indistinct. She did not know why 
she was there. She did not know why n0 
one spoke to her. She was confused, be 
wildered, and had not the slightest idea of 
looking at anyone’s lips.’ She never had 
looked at lips, and any attempt to have her 
do so resulted in a perplexed impatience. 
She lived in a little world of her own; 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Research at Central Institute 


Associate Professor of Physiology 
at Harvard Medical School, will 
gin the staff of Central Institute for the 
Neaf as Director of Research. In collabo- 
ation with other members of the staff he 


+): HALLOWELL DAVIS, now 


jill direct the expansion of the research. 


nd clinical program dealing with all 
hases of deafness, hearing, and speech 
lefects. It is contemplated that this expan- 
jon will contribute materially to making 
, Louis a national center for this type of 
esearch. 

The announcement was made by Edwin 
3. Meissner, President of the Board of 
fanagers of the Central Institute, at its 
mual meeting, held at the Institute on 
fhursday evening, December 13, 1945. 

Dr. Davis, a native of New York City, 
eeived his A.B. from Harvard in 1918 
nd his M.D. in 1922. During World 
Var I he served overseas with the Norton- 
larjes Ambulance Service. He was Shel- 
on Traveling Fellow at Cambridge Uni- 
esity in 1923 and then returned to Har- 
ard, where he served successively as In- 
tructor, Tutor, and Assistant Professor. 
n 1936 he was appointed Associate Pro- 
ssor of Physiology at Harvard Medical 
chool. 

During World War II, Dr. Davis par- 
cipated in or supervised several research 
rojects dealing with acoustics under the 
fice of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ent, One of these projects, including 
ork conducted at Central Institute, was 
sociated with the Army and Navy pro- 
rms for the rehabilitation of service men 
ho suffered loss of hearing. 

Dr. Davis is a member of the editorial 
oards of the American Journal of Physi- 
logy and of Psychosmatic Medicine. He 
co-author of the book “Hearing: Its 
chology and Physiology,” and author 
[numerous scientific papers on audition 
nd on neurophysiology. 

Dr. Davis is a member of many scien- 
fe societies, including the American 





Bachrach, Boston 


HALLOWELL DAVIS, M.D. 


Physiological Society, the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and the Association 
for Research in Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases. He is also a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Alpha Omega Alpha, and Sigma 
Xi. 

Dr. Davis spoke to the meeting on the 
present state of knowledge concerning nor- 
mal and impaired hearing. He suggested 
that further research should improve the 
chances of alleviation of partial deafness 
by surgical procedures. He also empha- 
sized the need for basic studies of the en- 
tire auditory process in the brain as well 
as in the ear, since basic research derives 
the general principles which clinical _re- 
search or engineering applies to the spe- 
cific problems of immediate significance. 
Dr. Davis said in part: 

“We now know quite definitely what we 
hear; how faint, how loud, how deep, how 
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shrill audible sounds can be. We know 
that the ear sets up nerve impulses in the 
auditory nerve in response to the mechani- 
cal agitation of its delicate sensory cells 
by the sound waves. We understand also 
the essential part played by the ear in 
analyzing and ‘coding,’ so to speak, the 
patterns of sound waves that reach it. The 
high frequency parts of the pattern are 
made to excite one set of nerve fibers, the 
middle frequencies another part, and low 
frequencies still another. This concept has 
been the commonly accepted theory for 
many decades, but only recently my asso- 
ciate at Harvard, Dr. Galambos, gave final 
direct proof of its correctness. 

“The ear is essential to hearing because 
of this analytical function. We cannot by- 
pass it, as has been suggested, by stimu- 
lating the nerve electrically. The stimula- 
tion is possible, but the patient always 
hears the same confused noise, and can 
recognize nothing. Only by selective stimu- 
lation of the proper nerve fibers can the 
appropriate sensation be aroused in the 
brain. It is beyond any possibility of in- 
strumentation to make individual connec- 
tion with all of the 20,000 or more fibers 
in an auditory nerve. And, as if to make 
doubly sure, nature has provided that if 
the essential sensory cell in the ear is in- 
jured or degenerates from any cause its 
nerve fiber likewise degenerates, and with 
it goes our last theoretical hope of ever 
making a direct substitute for the human 
ear. 

“If the sensory cells of the inner ear 
are destroyed the sense of hearing is gone, 
and we can only substitute through other 
senses. Lip reading is the most obvious 
and useful substitute. The recently an- 
nounced ‘visual speech,’ developed under 
the secrecy of war research, offers a fasci- 
nating additional possibility. The sense of 
touch has been tried but does not seem to 
have the requisite versatility to convey the 
elaborate patterns of speech. Sight is the 
only sense of sufficient complexity and 
speed of action to deal with speech directly. 
Communication through other senses is 
possible, as by Braille print to the deaf- 
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blind, but requires a modification or ¢q 
ing of language. 

“Work on other senses as substitutes; 
not exactly research in hearing, but pry 
tical trial and evaluation of any new & 
velopments are within our province. Ay 
it would be only fitting also if advane 
in auditory research aided the blind, as} 
giving them, like bats, a means of avoidip 
obstacles by the echoes of high-pitchy 
sounds. 

“The best utilization of impaired hey. 
ing offers attainable goals for researd 
There are two major lines of attack. Qy 
is to make sounds loud enough to rea¢ 
and stimulate an insensitive or occludd 
inner ear. This is the method of the hea 
ing aid, and has made great advances du. 
ing the last decade. More can be said « 
this subject soon when the reports of wa 
research are published; and I will, ther 
fore, pass it over now with the remark 
that Central Institute for the Deaf an 
Harvard were both involved in work m 
this problem, and that the work is not e 
tirely finished and leaves us with research 
still to do at a very practical level. 

“The other line of attack is the fene 
tration operation, which undertakes t 
open a new channel for sound to the inne 
ear. In the hands of the experts, such # 
Dr. Walsh, of Washington University Met- 
ical School, the operation is sometime 
brilliantly successful, but sometimes the 
results are disappointing. The failures are 
not due to lack of surgical skill, but either 
to our inability to determine in advance 
with certainty which cases are of the typs, 
with intact inner ears, in which great 
benefit may be achieved, or to our lack of 
detailed information as to the physica 
acoustics of the ear and its surrounding 
structures. Here are opportunities for 
cooperative research, such as is required 
in so many problems today. (The one 
man-in-a-cellar-with-a-test-tube-and-magni 
fying-glass jobs in science have mosly 
been done by now.) It requires the sur 
gical skill and knowledge of Dr. Walsh 
and his associates, the thorough and up 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Research at the University of Wisconsin 


By T. H. Bast 


N interpretation of our researches on 
the temporal bones and ossicles is 
not an easy one to give in an article 

for laymen. I wish that we could offer 
relief to the deaf and the hard of hearing 
but those of us who have given much of 
our lifetime to this search are not as opti- 
mistic as we once were in finding a solu- 
tion. We have learned much from our 
studies on the ear during the past twenty 
years, but much of this knowledge indi- 
cates that the source and cure of deafness 
is still beyond our grasp. 

The types of hearing loss are many. Our 
work here has centered mainly around the 
progressive type that manifests itself at or 
after puberty and progressively becomes 
more severe. This is known as otosclerosis 
and is, as a rule, accompanied by a patho- 
logical bony growth in the bone surround- 
ing the internal ear (bony otic capsule). 

To understand this bony growth we have 
examined the temporal bone, which houses 
the internal ear, from the early embryonic 
ages to the time of birth and in young 
children up to the age of six years. Each 
_ of the temporal bones has to be cut into 

thin slices so they can be studied serially 
under the microscope. Each such ear pro- 
duces about 450 serial sections. We now 
have such serial sections of 195 ears of 
various ages. 

Through this material we have been able 
to determine the normal developmental 
course of growth of the ear and its sur- 
rounding otic capsule. We have also been 
able, we believe, to note the earliest begin- 
ning of the pathological changes in the 
hone (otosclerotic bone) which accompa- 
nies clinical otosclerosis and to trace its 
growth. This has been a long and time- 
consuming task, only to indicate to us that 
this type of deafness has its beginning at 
about the mid-period of fetal life; at any 
rate, this is the time when we can first 
note a change anatomically. It manifests 


itself as an incomplete ossification of the 
otic capsule just anterior to the place the 
stapes (the stirrup shaped ossicle) articu- 
lates with the otic capsule. * This ossifica- 
tion defect occurs in a large number of 
fetuses. In many fetuses, however, this 
defect corrects itself during the last months 
of fetal life and remains as a slightly de- 
fective area in the capsule but apparently 
never progresses further and so causes no 
difficulty. In a small percentage of cases 
this defect is large and later nature makes 
an attempt to rebuild this area with little 
apparent success. This attempt to rebuild 
is tried again and again and each time the 
defective area becomes larger until it in- 
volves some of the vital parts of the ear,- 
when hardness of hearing sets in. 

The big problem, then, is why is this 
process arrested in some cases while in 
others it continues? We have not found 
the answer. You may say it is a defect in 
the germ or it is inherited but that does 
not bring comfort to the patient. Science 
must still look further. The chemical 
changes involved have not been analyzed. 
There may be some nutritional problem 
involved or it may be a hormonal one. 
These phases need still to be investigated. 

The disappointing side of the picture is 
that the defect in the otic capsule referred 
to (when it becomes active) acts much like 
other localized tumors. 

The bright side of the problem is that in 
all new medical discoveries a vast amount 
of basic research has always been accumu- 
lated, when suddenly from the mass of 
information the solution is found. 


EpIToR’s Nore: Dr. Bast has presented to the Volta 
Bureau Library valuable pamphlets, as follows: Em- 
bryologic Observations Bearing on the Problem of 
Otosclerosis. Development of the Otic Capsule. I1. 
The Origin, Development and Significance of the Fis 
sula Ante Fenestram and Its Relation to Otosclerotic 
Foci. III. Fetal and Infantile Changes in the Fissu- 
lar Region and Their Probable Relationships to the 
Formation of Otosclerotic Foci. V. Residual Car 
tilages and Defective Ossification and Their Relation 
to Otosclerotic Foci. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Did You Have German Measles? 


By Lois TIFFANY 


ERMAN measles is guilty of causing 
(5 some babies to be born deaf. If a 
mother has this common communi- 

cable disease during one of the early 
months of pregnancy her child is almost 
certain to be born affected in one or several 
ways. The abnormalities include cataract, 
deaf-mutism, heart disease, microcephaly 
and mental retardation. I, the mother of a 
little deaf child, am well acquainted with 
the charge against the disease, since I had 
German measles during the third month of 
pregnancy. I shudder to think of the other 
possible defects my baby could have had. 


Deafness looks mild compared to them. 
Dr. S. M. Martin,’ in London, studying 


1Martin, S. M. Congenital Defects and Rubella. 
British Medical Journal, June 16, 1945, p. 855. 

2Swan, Charles. Mention of his data presented 
at a meeting is reviewed in the Medical Journal 
of Australia, Feb. 3, 1945. 


the cases of 85 children born deaf in 
1940-41, has found that there is a history 
of German measles during the first four 
months of pregnancy for 24 of the mothers, 
In 6 other cases it seems extremely. likely 
that the mother suffered from this disease 
without its being recognized, since it is so 
mild and the doctor is not usually called. 
In 7 of the remaining cases the deafness 
was hereditary, and in 13 it was caused by 
meningitis of the child. Of the 41 cases 
unaccounted for, 11 had measles and 8 had 
whooping cough during the first three years 
of life. What is important is that about 
one-third of the mothers of the congenitally 
deaf children had German measles! 

Dr. Swan,” from Australia, has reported 
on 15 cases of deafness as a result of 
rubella (the scientific name for German 
measles) in the mother. Five of the babies 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Birth date of child 


Any history of German measles of mother while carrying the child? 


Circle month: l 


2.345678 9 


Date—if you remember 


Any history of any other contagious disease? 


Possible impairments of child: 
Totally deaf? 
Hard of hearing? 
Cataract on eyes? 
Buphthalmos of eyes? 
Heart trouble? 
Mental retardation? 
Lateness in dental eruption? 


Remarks: 


Mother’s name 


Address ___ 





Let us see what we, as mothers, can do to aid in this important study. Complete 
the questionnaire and return it to the Volta Bureau. The data will be presented to 
some research center with the request that further information be gathered and studied. 

The next need is a wealth of informative articles in the popular magazines which 
most mothers read, that human resources may be conserved just as material 
resources are. 
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also suffered from heart disease. For the 
most part the babies were not totally deaf. 
The majority could hear high-pitched 
sounds. Speech, when present, was limited 
to a few words. The rash of German 
measles in the mothers of these children 
appeared in the second or third month of 
pregnancy. 

The stage of pregnancy when the infec- 
tious disease is contracted is important and 
apparently influences what abnormalities 
the child may have. It seems that only in 
the first three months of fetal life are the 
embryonic cells highly susceptible. Another 
possibility is that after formation of the 
placenta at the end of the third month of 
pregnancy there is a physical barrier to 
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the causative agent of German measles. 

No statistics are available on the results 
of maternal German measles here in the 
United States. If each mother of a deaf 
child would think back carefully to remem- 
ber whether she had this seemingly mild 
infection while she was carrying her baby, 
we would contribute to the knowledge of 
its seriousness in causing hearing loss. 
Such deafness would not be hereditary and 
the mother could safely have another child 
and expect it to be normal. Nor would the 
deaf child pass on the trait of deafness. If 
sufficient data become available through 
surveys, protective measures will surely be 
instigated to protect the expectant mother 
from German measles, 





Research in Deafness 


young deaf and hard of hearing chil- 

dren are constantly being received at 
the Volta Bureau. Bewilderment and some- 
times despair are registered in the letters. 
Because the Volta Bureau is principally an 
educational institution, the replies outline 
the constructive steps in correct educational 
procedure; but it is only natural that some 
of the parents should write back and in- 
quire, “Is nothing being done to study the 
causes of deafness and the means of pre- 
vention ?” 

According to records on file at the Volta 
Bureau, research is being carried on in 
numerous laboratories, as follows: 

Through grants from the American Oto- 
logical Research Bureau and the Coleman 
Memorial Fund, the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Francisco has studied the 
effects of drugs and vitamin deficiencies on 
the nerve and other tissues of the ears of 
animals, 

At the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infir- 
mary, Boston, the Winthrop Foundation 
investigates the deafness of very young 


S ose of letters from parents of very 


children, with special attention to heredity. 

At the University of California at Los 
Angeles a great deal of constructive work 
has been done in the selective amplification 
of hearing aids. 

At other universities, research in deaf- 
ness centers on the following topics: 

McGill University, Montreal, the effect of 
endocrines on hearing. 

Northwestern University and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the anatomy of the tem- 
poral bones and ossicles. 

The University of Rochester, physiology 
of the internal ear and nerve reactions. 

The Medical Center, New York City, 
otological investigations. 

By Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, Sr., New 
York City, hearing tests and genetics. 

The layman seldom hears of these spe- 
cialized and scientific studies. They are 
reported in highly technical terms in re- 
search bulletins. No scientist, however, is 
more interested in the existence and results 
of the studies than is the layman who faces 
deafness in himself, his child, or his daily 
work. 
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The Parents Discuss Preschool Problems 


A Baby Born Deaf 


E HAVE been married ten years, 
\ x / and as deafness is hereditary in 
the A—— family, it took us five 


years to get up courage to have a child. In 
the long history of deafness it never before 
has been the first child, always the second 


or third. Mr. A—— is from a family of 
five, the fourth one, a brother, being deaf. 
Mr. A——’s father is from a family of 


seven, of whom two were deaf, the third 
and fifth child, and so on back into history. 
This being a nerve deafness, it is usually 
profound, with an occasional member hav- 
ing sound perception. Bobby does have 
some sound perception that has developed 
in the past few months. Other than Bobby’s 
deafness, both of my boys are exceptionally 
healthy, and neither of them has ever had 
any serious illness. 

When Bobby was five days old I knew 
in my heart that he was deaf, but I did 
not find the courage to tell my husband or 
to admit it to myself until Bobby was sev- 
eral months old. It was after his first 
birthday that we told our families and 
friends. 

You are probably thinking how wonder- 
ful it was that I should know when my 
child was so young and how much of a 
start we had on his education. Well, I’m 
sorry to say this is not true, because not 
until just seven months ago last week did 
I know there was any alternative than to 
send a deaf child to a state school at the 
age of six and I| thought that all of the deaf 
used only the sign language. I took Bobby 
to leading otologists of our county and in- 
variably this is what I got, and I quote: 
“Yes, Mrs. A , Bobby is deaf. Because 
it is nerve deafness there is nothing I can 
do, but he is a fine, healthy boy, and when 
he is six you can send 
him to the state school 
for the deaf.” 


This is the informa- 
tion I received from 





Not untii just seven months ago 
last week did I know there was any 
alternative than to send a deaf child 
to. school at the age of six and I 
thought that all the deaf used only 
the sign language. 


seven otologists, one being from the State 
University Hospital. When my anger has 
subsided sufficiently enough to write a 
decent letter I plan to write each of them 
and inform them of the Volta Bureau and 
what can be done for the young deaf child 
and the mother. 


No doubt, too, you are thinking of the 
other deaf ones in the family. I did not 
see them often, and when they heard about 
Bobby each wrote me a letter saying they 
were sorry but not to worry, he would be 
all right and find his place in life as they 
had done. Actually these aunts, uncles and 
cousins are happy in their deafness. The 
only one of the deaf members of the family 
I really became acquainted with is my little 
brother-in-law, Charles, who was eight 
years old at the time of my marriage. He 
is nineteen now and has been in the State 
School for the Deaf since he was five. He 
spent the summer vacations with us in 
preference to being with his family because 
they had not learned the sign language and 
conversation was very limited at home. I 
found the signs interesting and felt that he 
needed someone to talk to, so as he learned 
them at school he, in turn, taught me in 
the summer. We became very close friends, 
and thus I learned the sign language. 


When Bobby was fifteen months old he 
knew many signs and at eighteen months 
could do the alphabet and numbers in the 
sign language. I thought I was accom- 
plishing wonders. However, | have always 
used the spoken word with the signs—why 
I did this I do not know, but you can 
readily imagine how useful it was when I 
learned of lip reading. Truly I was an 
ignorant person, as I did not know the deaf 
could ever acquire speech, nor did I know 
to what extent lip reading could go. 

In February of this 
year I read about the 
Tracy Clinic, and al- 
though I thought it 
was wonderful, I be- 
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lieved it to be a new idea and just 
let it turn over and my mind 
without doing anything about it. Then 
in April there was a small article in 
our local paper saying that Mrs. Tracy 
would speak in —-———-_—. [ lost no time 
in covering the hundred and thirty miles to 
attend those meetings. I met Mrs. Tracy 
and learned things in one evening that 
changed our whole course of life. We 
attended the Tracy Clinic summer session 
and there learned about a preschool oral 
class in — —— where we have recently 
moved to enter Bobby. He has been in 
school two months now and I cannot find 
words adequate enough to tell of the won- 
derful things the teachers have done here 
and at the Tracy Clinic for us and for 
Bobby. Mr. A—— and I are extremely 
happy for the first time in four years, just 
knowing that we are on the right road at 
last. Bobby seems to be an exception to 
the rule, partly, I believe, because he is yet 
young, but he has accepted lip reading with 
no trouble at all. In fact, his teacher tells 
me he is a very good lip reader. His lip 
reading in six months’ time has passed the 
stage of listing on paper. It amazes us how 
he understands an ordinary conversation. 
He has a good deal of clear speech already 
such as cow, come, mama, cup, fork, car, 
banana, and ever so many more words. 

Bobby has outgrown sense training—I 
suppose children do at his age. However, 
another fortunate thing is the fact that 
when he was still a baby we started buying 
educational toys, Holgate toys, and later, 
many puzzles. This I did because | felt 
there was a need for him to learn to enter- 
tain himself, not because I realized that 
such things are a part of the young deaf 
child’s education. So that was one more 
score for me. 

[ shall tell vou a little about Bobby him- 
self and then I shall 
make myself stop this 
rambling on because I 
could, you know, just 
go on and on. Psychol- 
ogists who have tested 


over in 





mother. 


When my anger has subsided 
sufficiently to write a decent letter 
I plan to write each of seven otolo- 
gists and inform them of the Volta 
Bureau and what can be done for 
the young deaf 
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him tell me that he is a very bright 
boy. That, in time, of course, can be 
proven, but I do know now that he is a 
very happy boy. He plays happily alone 
or in a group and, like my husband, he has 
a lovely disposition. I have no discipline 
problem at the present time with him. 
Bobby has always been very shy, but since 
our visit to the Tracy Clinic and his asso- 
ciation with other children, his shyness is 
disappearing and he will now quite readily 
go through a number of lip reading and 
speech exercises before a group. However, 
it is still something to work on. 

Now that we have experienced the thrill 
of hearing Bobby speak his first words, we 
can settle down to earnest lip reading. I 
know now that he will become an oral deaf 
child and I do believe that the greater part 
of his lip reading will come from home 
practice. 


Mrs. L. A. 


“The Road Is Long; The Hills 
Are High” 


As we have known about our son’s deaf- 
ness for less than three months, we still 
are in the groping stage. (Johnny is just 
eighteen months old and his sister is nearly 
three and a half.) Less than two weeks 
after we discovered his trouble, we were 
calling at the Volta Bureau, and that began 
our liberal education. Our next step was 
to read everything we could get our hands 
on: reprints from the Volta Bureau, a few 
books, and the Votta Review. My hus- 
band has been much better at this than | 
and understands far better than I all the 
problems involved. Johnny is fortunate, 
for his Dad is a psychologist, and hence 
started out on this long road with more 
knowledge than I and, I suspect, more than 
most parents have. 

My next step was to go on a visit north 
to several schools, to 
observe teaching tech- 
niques, to ask innumer- 
able questions and gen- 
erally make a nuisance 


-” of myself. Also, when- 


and 


child 
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ever I heard that somebody knew some- 
body else who had a deaf child, I 
generally made a nuisance of myeslf. Also, 
whenever I heard that somebody knew 
somebody else who had a deaf child, I 
hopped to the phone and tracked her down 
and bombarded her with questions. This 
trip took several weeks and certainly was 
a liberal education. I was thrilled with 
some of the schools, and have decided that 
most people who teach the deaf are about 
the most exciting, nicest, and most generous 
and helpful people I have ever met. I 
came home feeling like Pilgrim when he 
lost his burden, for now I know it can be 
done, but at the same time I know I’ve 
picked up a new burden, for I can see how 
long the road is and how high the hills. 
But you must all have been through similar 
experiences yourselves, so I will go on to 
other things. 

To date we have done little with Johnny, 
of course. We always talk to him, as does 
his sister, and in all ways treat him as we 
do her insofar as possible. From the first, 
we encouraged him to watch us and to imi- 
tate, and that was about all we could do. 
Now I have just started with the Tracy 
Clinic course, and today he not only pulled 
the correct colors out of the box, but put 
the blue, yellow and red pieces of yarn on 
squares of paper of the same color. Pretty 
good for the fourth lesson, I figured! 

Of course, he does no lip reading, and 
his concentration span doesn’t seem to be 
much over a minute, so I am a little en- 
vious of you mothers with older children. 
All this work is very recent indeed, as to 
date our chief problem has been one of 
balance, which was badly upset by the 
meningitis. He is fast overcoming that 
difficulty, however, and I hope to be able to 
report next time that he is running all over 
the house, and also that his head is not 
always black and blue from bumps. 

Again, thanks for your good letters. I 
hope the rounds don’t take too long. And 
next time I hope I'll be able to pass on 
something informative myself. 


Mrs. S. F. 


The Volta Review 


Making an Early Start 


Norman, not yet three, has had private 
lessons in lip reading and speech. 

We had Norman tutored this summer 
for a few weeks, and although he didn’t 
get too much accomplished, the lessons 
were a wonderful help to me in showing 
me how to aid Norman myself. 

In October, we moved to the north side 
of Chicago so Norman could attend Alex. 
ander Graham Bell School. He started to 
school, but had gone only three weeks when 
his teacher left to be with her husband in 
the service, and they were unable to get 
anyone to take her place. So far, I don’t 
know when they will call for him to return, 

While we were gone, we were able to 
get some earphones, and as soon as pos- 
sible we are going to have our radio fixed 
so we can use them. I am anxious to see 
if Norman can hear with them. We have a 
neighborhood theater which provides ear- 
phones for hard of hearing people, and I 
tried them on Norman one afternoon, but 
he wouldn’t leave them on long enough for 
me to see what reaction he could get. I 
thought I would wait awhile and try it 
again. 

He can lip read several words and com- 
mands now. Also, he can give a few 
sounds such as 00, aw, a, m, and p, wh, f. 


Mrs. G. N. 
This Mother Goes to School 


We have made major changes in our 
lives so that we could move up here, not so 
Johnny could go to school, but so I could! 
I am a teacher-in-training at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf and am about to start 
on a course at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, which will give me an M.A. in 
Education of the Exceptional (I hope!), 
specializing, of course, in the teaching of 
the deaf. The work at Lexington has so far 
proved fascinating and already I have 
learned a good deal. The nursery school 
and preschool work done there is really 
inspired, and I feel that I am very fortunate 
to have been able to work out all the little 
details of life so that I can take the training. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Auricular Work 


By GertrupE N. Kiinc 


a class of happy children seated in 

a semi-circle, so that they can see 
one another’s lips. In this room, which 
has a group hearing aid with an earphone 
on each desk, are children with some resid- 
ual hearing. The first thing they learn is to 
take care of their earphones and to keep 
them clean. The earphones are a privilege 
to have. 

After the class is accustomed to them, 
they may be worn almost all day, with the 
pupils understanding that they may take 
them off when tired. 

The instruments are not only tested by 
the engineer and the teacher, but the pupils 
are taught to tell if there is the least thing 
wrong with them. 

Often those who have not taught auricu- 
lar classes think the teachers of these classes 
have much easier work. Not until they 
have had such a group do they realize that 
there is one more subject to teach. Teach- 
ing children to use small amounts of hear- 
ing is comparable to teaching speech read- 
ing, only what is said must be recognized 
through hearing rather than through sight. 
In most cases this is like a foreign language 
to the students. 

The late Dr. Hughson said, “The amount 
of residual hearing a child must have to 
have advantage over a child with no re- 
sidual hearing, varies according to his men- 
tality and when he lost his hearing.” 
Usually in each auricular class there are 
some who are able to understand language 
through hearing and were able to talk be- 
fore they entered school; others have been 
trained to comprehend language through 
hearing without the aid of speech reading 
and there are still others who, with the aid 
of speech reading, can be taught to com- 
prehend language through hearing. Most 
classes include some of each group and 
therefore the work must be presented in 
such a way that all may be reached. In 


Pras a pleasant schoolroom, with 


the beginning, a great deal of individual 
work must be done. 

The best type of auricular work is the 
seeing-listening method. The children wear 
their earphones nearly the entire day. At 
least one period is set aside for drill work. 
During this time the pupils who have 
enough hearing practice daily, taking the 
work through their hearing alone. Those 
who have not sufficient hearing for this 
combine listening and speech reading. The 
purpose of this is to train residual hearing 
so that the speech and language of the chil- 
dren are more natural. It also gives them 
self assurance and pleasure. Through this 
effort, their vocabulary and language are 
greatly increased and their speech im- 
proved. The children soon appreciate the 
fact that they are learning to hear. Eventu- 
ally many of them will be able to use indi- 
vidual hearing aids. 

It is advisable to commence with dis- 
tinguishing noises. All little children are 
interested in such things as clapping, laugh- 
ing, sneezing, tearing paper and ringing a 
bell. Their attention is always engaged 
by the noises different animals make. Learn- 
ing to discriminate between marching, 
waltz time, lullabies and a few of the more 
common musical instruments, such as the 
piano, violin and drum, comes later. 

When introducing a new selection on the 
victrola, have the pupils listen and listen 
until they feel the rhythm and are ready to 
mark time. Keeping time to music and 
distinguishing between 2/4, 3/4 and 4/4 
time gives them pleasure and later helps 
with accent and phrasing. If the victrola 
record is a song or a hymn, the words 
should be taught so that the children can 
speak the verse with the music. Let them 
choose the selection they want played, as 
this work is primarily given for enjoyment. 
They will learn to love rhythm and music 
as their hearing brothers and sisters do. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The Stories of Two Men at Deshon 


By SHIRLEY P. STEIN 


¢¢ OW can you stand it?” one of 
the fellows asked me yesterday. 
“How can you stand saying the 
same thing hour after hour every day and 
listening to a bunch of Gls telling you all 
their troubles all the time?” 

I smiled, just as | have many times dur- 
ing the past two years when that question 
has been asked. I tried to explain that it 
was fascinating, but he didn’t understand. 

“Maybe,” he said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders dubiously. “Maybe, but I wouldn’t 
want your job!” 

But it is fascinating, really, and gratify- 
ing, too. Perhaps the following stories will 
explain in some measure just how much so. 


He Had Been a Musician 


One afternoon Miller* arrived. He was 
tall and thin, and his shoulders were 
slightly stooped. Perhaps it was because 
of the way he had hugged his bass fiddle 
for years; perhaps it was because of the 
way he strained to hear. He was nervous 
and tense, more jittery than any man | 
liad ever seen. He smoked eleven cigar- 
ettes during that first forty-minute period, 
and when he walked out of the room he 
was so wet with perspiration that his 
“zoot” suit (the familiar red garb in an 
Army hospital) was several shades darker 
than it had been when he entered. 

You see, Dave Miller was a young man 
and yet he had been a musician for almost 
twenty years. He was, and still is, among 
the topnotch bass fiddlers in popular 
music. He had played for years with 
“name” bands. He had eaten, slept, lived 
music—and now suddenly he was deaf. 
His whole world had been shot out from 
benesth him, he thought. 





Al names are fictitious. 


Those first few lessons were the test. It 
was a challenge. Dave was bewildered. If 
I could meet him on his own level, talk 
his language, become his friend, I felt sure 
he would make the grade. So I adapted 
some of the standard lip-reading material, 
using my limited knowledge of “jive” talk, 
swing music, and the antics of the bobby- 
sox brigade. Familiarity with the theaters 
on Broadway and some of the people who 
play in them helped considerably. It was 
fascinating to see him gradually take hold 
of himself, relax, and eventually smoke a 
cigarette just for the joy of smoking. 

Miller became an excellent lip-reader, 
and with the assistance of a rather power- 
ful hearing aid he got along very well. He 
was a resourceful person and he knew 
music. He regained his confidence and 
was determined to get back into the field 
in some capacity — if not playing, then 
transposing, arranging, or copying music. 

It was a bright summer day the day 
Miller left Deshon. He stopped in, as do 
all of the men, to say goodbye. It was 
with profound appreciation and sincerity 
that he warmly shook hands and thanked 
us for what we had done for him. 

That much is a pretty good story, per- 
haps, but that’s not the end. 


Some five months later a patient whom 
I had never seen before came in to tell me 
that we had a friend in common. He 
showed me a letter from David Miller’s 
wife in which she described what “won- 
ders” had been done here for her husband. 
She admonished the new man to take his 
work seriously, for it would surely be of 
great benefit to him. She explained that 
Dave was back at his old job, and that at 
that moment he was touring the country 
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as a member of one of the best-known 
orchestras. 


He Is Still a Musician 


And then I saw for myself! A few 
months ago I was spending a brief vaca- 
tion in New York. As I was standing on 
the corner of Broadway and 49th Street, 
waiting for the traffic light to change, I 
raised my umbrella a little higher and 
looked up the street. There, standing right 
beside me, was Dave Miller. He greeted 
me like a long-lost friend, and I will admit 
that meeting him was as pleasant a sur- 
prise as I have had in a long time. He 
urged me to accompany him to the theater 
“to see the show.” Afterwards, backstage, 
I met most of the people in the band. 

“You people certainly do a wonderful 
job up there,” one of them said. “I don’t 
know how you do it.” 

Without exception, each one marveled 
at how well Dave gets along—and he really 
does. Of himself, Dave says, “I am doing 
pretty well playing again. I use my ear- 
phone for all talking, and feel the vibra- 
tions of the music on the stand pretty well. 
I am constantly practicing my lip-reading, 
which has been a tremendous help.” 


* * * 


He Could Not Speak Aloud 


John Smith had been hospitalized 240 
days before he arrived at our hospital. He 
had had a laryngectomy, and upon admis- 
sion was unable to speak above a whisper. 
Hearing tests showed that he also had a 


fifty-nine decibel loss in speech reception. 

During an informal lip-reading class re- 
cently I asked him how he felt about our 
set-up. I asked if he thought he had 
profited from it, and if so, how much. He 
spoke for several minutes with such ear- 
nestness and sincerity that I asked him if 
he would write it down for me some time 
when he had a few moments to spare. The 
next day he produced several pieces of 
paper on which ‘appeared the following. 
This is exactly as it was on those hastily 
penciled sheets: 
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“I Squawked and Griped” 


“T entered Deshon General Hospital on 
September 8th, 1945, after being trans. 
ferred from Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington for the purpose of receiving 
some kind of hearing device. I had about 
a fifty percent loss in both ears, and be. 
cause of it I had been in the dark a great 
deal during my three years in the Army. 
It seemed to me that my hearing loss had 
become much worse than it had been prior 
to my induction. 

“Yes, I squawked and griped about what 
I thought was unnecessary red tape I had 
to go through before getting any atten. 
tion. But what G. I. Joe doesn’t gripe? 
To begin with, it’s a pleasure a soldier 
enjoys: to complain and holler even before 
he is hurt. However, I would gladly go 
through the running around and the pro- 
cedure they have here all over again—with 
a smile on my face—for the reward I have 
reaped. 


**Now I Can Take It Easy” 


“I had the opportunity of trying on 
seven different makes of hearing aids and 
then was given the choice of the one that 
gave me the best service. Once again life 
seems to be rosy, just as it had been be 
fore my hearing went bad. I am now en 
tirely relaxed and the nervous tension that 
I was continually under is no _ longer 
present. I can just sit back and take it 
easy, for I know I will be able to hear, 
even though I hear mechanically. In my 
estimation there has been a 100 percent 
recovery in my hearing. (Actually with 
his hearing aid he has only a sixteen per- 
cent loss.) 

“During my stay here I have been wear 
ing my hearing aid almost constantly. 
That takes away that feeling that people 
back home will stare when they see the 
button in my ear. I have become so accus 
tomed to it that I can laugh right back at 
anybody who stares. Without an aid | 
was, to my mind, a complete 4F, but when 
I return home I can once again be a 1A. 
The fear and embarrassment that I would 
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have had wearing my aid among people 
on the outside are gone with the wind. I 
wear it all the time and don’t even notice 
that I have it on. I can listen to the radio 
without running everyone else out of the 
room by turning it up too loud. And I 
can enjoy once again one of the things 
I used to like best—the movies. I guess 
for a time I actually heard very little of 
them. The constant strain I was under due 
to my defective hearing, trying to hear the 
lectures, orders, and movies that make up 
Army life for a fellow, is gone. Yes, sir, 
this guy is a very happy G. I. Joe. 


“I Don’t Feel Hard of Hearing” 


“As the result of the combination of lip- 
reading and auricular training I received 
here, I really don’t feel that I have a hear- 
ing loss at all. I never had lip-reading 
before I entered here, and although I may 
never be good at it (he is an unusually 
fine lip-reader), I figure I have gained 
fifty percent from lip reading and fifty 
percent from my hearing aid, and that now 
I am very close to people with normal 
15/15 hearing. So, anyone who deprives 
himself of the training that is offered here 
is in my estimation a damn fool. 


“They Are Teaching Me 
To Speak Again” 


“Then, in addition to the restoration of 
my hearing, lo and behold, if they are not 
teaching me to speak again! I had thought 
many a time how dark and dismal the 
future was going to be for me, only able 
to talk through an artificial voice box that 
had to be adjusted each time I wanted to 
speak. Under the daily surveillance and 
careful teaching I have had, I can say that 
with much practice I am going to be able 
to speak again. I know what a treasure I 
have reaped from being at Deshon. 
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“IT Was Practically Deaf and Dumb” 


“As I mentioned before, when I came 
to this hospital I was practically deaf and 
dumb. When I leave it to return to civilian 
life I shall have the necessary faith and 
confidence in myself to take my place 
among my fellowmen once again in this 
post-war world, as if nothing had hap- 
pened to me. Yes, sir, don’t be a jerk. 
Take what is offered, for itis to your 
advantage from any angle you look at it. 
I know how big that outside world is that 
we will be returning to some day soon. If 
you had the hearing loss and the complete 
speech loss that I had, you too would stay 
on the ball. You won’t be hounded during 
your training period here, so it is up to 
you to get the most out of it.- There is no 
one in civilian life who will give you all 
this opportunity. It is true that you will 
do some A No. 1 squawking at first until 
you are assigned to your various classes. 
But take some advice from a fellow who 
knows that he has gained more from his 
training here, to better his stand in life, 
than he could buy for love or money. 

“After reading this you probably think 
I received more than you will. That is not 
so! All are treated alike here regardless of 
what the case may be. So don’t be foolish; 
be a good soldier and you will see how 
much better a civilian you will make. Life 
will seem so much easier for you after you 
have had training in lipreading, hearing 
and speech conversation. I am no longer 
in the dark and I can remain at ease any 
place I go because I know down deep 
inside I can hear and speak again.” 


* * * 


Yes, it is fascinating, and gratifying 


too! 





DESHON HOSPITAL TO CLOSE 
’ Stories like those above make one particularly sorry to learn that Deshon Hospital, 
like so many other Army institutions, is scheduled to close April 30th. It is pleasant 
to add that the Volta Bureau will soon announce the publication of a book of lip reading 


exercises prepared by its staff.—Editor. 








\ \ 7 EBSTER’S New International Dic- 
tionary defines the word deaf as 
“wanting, or deprived of, the sense 
of hearing, either wholly or in part: un- 
able to perceive sounds.” Many laymen 
apparently fail to appreciate that the hard 
of hearing in varying degrees are actually 
“deprived of the sense of hearing.” Such 
persons often act annoyed, even impatient, 
seeming to accuse the deafened of being 
unwilling to hear. 


Deafness Is a Strain 


Probably no one but the hard of hear- 
ing person himself fully understands the 
mental and emotional strain caused by a 
loss of hearing. Even near relatives may 
hold to the idea that he could hear what 
they say if he would make more effort. 
They may even accuse him of giving his 
friends unnecessary trouble because he is 
mentally lazy. It is true, “there are none 
so deaf as those who will not hear,” but we 
are not considering their problems. Our 
interests lie with those who are “deprived 
of the sense of hearing, . . . unable to per- 
ceive sounds.” 

The sense of hearing conveys sounds to 
the brain centers of hearing. Comprehen- 
sion is aided by other senses as well as that 
of hearing. Sound-sensations and their ef- 
fects are received through seeing and feel- 
ing. Taste and smell contribute to a less 
degree. Sight may be trained to relieve 
much of the strain caused by deafness. 


Give Your Friend a Chance 


It is well to remember this when meet- 
ing the hard of hearing. To give them the 
advantage when you talk with them, place 
them in a position where the light shines 
upon your face. Whether natural or arti- 
ficial light is used, do not stand with your 
back to it. If you do so, a shadow may be 
cast across your face, or you may force the 
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Suggestions for Friends and Relatives 
of the Deafened 


By MILpRED KENNEDY 


listener to look directly into light that 
blinds him. This is important whether or 
not a hearing aid is worn. When one has 
to strain to hear, lip-reading is helpful. | 
may be indispensable to correct understand. 
ing. The deafened learn to watch a speak. 
er’s face and its change of expression, even 
more closely than the normally hearing do 
when they listen thoughtfully and atten. 
tively. When riding in a street car or bus, 
place the deafened person near the window 
to assure him the benefit of the light fall. 
ing on your face. At night, when artificial 
light is used, give him the benefit of it 
These thoughtful courtesies considered in 
the home, at social gatherings, or at a busi- 
ness meeting will be appreciated and re. 
warded. 


Please Don’t Shout 


Speak naturally! And speak in a nor. 
mal, audible voice directed toward the hard 
of hearing person. If you are a rapid 
speaker slow down a little, but speak with- 
out exaggerated enunciation. Do not 
shout! All unnatural, abnormal manner 
isms give rise to mutual embarrassments 
and annoyances. In certain forms of deaf- 
ness one “does not hear enough of the 
various component sounds of the voice to 
understand speech. The low tones of the 
voice are heard so well and the high tones 
so poorly that the loud tones tend to mask 
or drown out the high ones. Patients with 
this type of loss will often report in voice 
tests: ‘I can hear your voice but I cannot 
understand what you say.’ Shouting exag- 
gerates the confusion, for in shouting, 
speech sounds are distorted, the vowel 
sounds being amplified more in propor 
tion than are most of the consonant 
sounds.”* Do not shout over the tele 
phone. When one speaks too loud the tele: 
phone and hearing aid receivers vibrate 


*Clinical Audiometry, by C. C. Bunch, 
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and reverberate, making the voice sound 
blurred and the words indistinguishable. 
Shouting often causes physical pain through 
the ears and head that is distressing and 
may be actually harmful. Many of the 
deafened are supersensitive to loud sounds 
and shrink from them to a degree that 
seems strangely inconsistent with their ap- 
parent hearing loss. 


Make It Easy for His Eyes 


Cultivate clear-cut, distinct, articulate 
diction. Do not cut short word endings, 
slip over, mumble or blur consonant 
sounds. Do not speak from the back of 
your throat with your lips scarcely moving. 
Look directly at the person to whom you 
are speaking. Do not speak to him when 
his back is turned toward you. Avoid facial 
contortions and exaggerations. You have 
no idea how these make you look, or how 
they make your listener feel! Keep your 
head, body and arms still. If you sit in a 
rocking chair, do not rock back and forth 
while talking! Consider the listener; if 
you must rock for your own comfort, he is 
forced to follow your motion to and fro in 
order to catch the visible movements of 
speech. This is an exhausting ordeal that 
the deafened could be spared with little 
sacrifice and self control on your part. Do 
not talk with your mouth full; while chew- 
ing gum, or holding anything between 
your lips—not even a cigar, cigarette or 
pipe. It is amazing how often this is done. 


Learn About Lip Reading 


“Speech-reading, more commonly and 
less correctly called lip-reading, may be de- 
fined as the ability to understand speech by 
watching the movements made in speaking. 
English words are composed of vowels and 
consonants which are sometimes spoken of 
as ‘sounds.’ The normal ear is equipped 
with a mechanism which can appreciate the 
fine modulations which occur when they are 
combined in words. In speech-reading the 
eyes concentrate upon the movements made 
% words are uttered. Every movement is 
not visible . . . many sounds cannot be 
identified visually. For example: the final 
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‘n’ in the word ‘man’ can be heard clearly, 
but cannot be seen.”* 


Be Patient; Bluffing is Defense 


Stand before the mirror and watch your 
own lips as you repeat some text that you 
know by rote. Concentrate on the visible 
symbols of speech as they pass before your 
eye. Experiment, speaking with and with- 
out an audible voice: try to shut out all 
sounds, or to disregard them. Concentrate 
on what you see on your lips and in the ex- 
pression of your face and eyes. This will 
give you a better understanding of lip- 
reading and what it demands. 

Think of the deafened as normal human 
beings that are more or less deprived of 
their sense of hearing. Treat them nor- 
mally. They will appreciate this and re- 
spond accordingly. In talking with them 
speak as you would like them to speak to 
you. Show courteous consideration of 
their hearing difficulties. Neither show nor 
feel a fleeting shadow of annoyance or 
irritability if they respond slowly or ask 
you to repeat. If you are patient and ap- 
preciative of their difficulties, willing to 
help them, you will find they are less apt to 
pretend to understand and to “bluff.” 
Bluffing is a defense mechanism. The deaf- 
ened hesitate to “bother” friends and rela- 
tives by asking them to repeat, and because 
of this they fall into the “yes” and “no” 
habit ‘of replying that so often causes 
grave annoyances and misunderstandings. 


Try It Another Way 


Do not keep repeating over and over in 
the same identical way a word or phrase 
that is not understood. Change the diffi- 
cult word, use a synonym, or through sub- 
stitution of other words lead up to the idea 
you wish to convey. Suppose you ask the 
question, “Are you going out?” and it is 
not understood after several repetitions. 
Introduce another thought, “What are you 
going to do?” or “Where are you going?” 
then go back to the original sentence, “Are 
you going out?” In this way you often 
help your friend over the stumbling block. 
This kind of help builds morale. 


*The Handicap of Deafness, by Ewing and Ewing. 
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The deafened are exceedingly sensitive 
to the feelings of others. Never let your 
eyes grow hard or critical, keep them smil- 
ing! One often hears, “I get so tired 
shouting that my throat aches and my voice 
gives out—I just feel after a little that I 
can’t do it any more!” The answer is, 
“Don’t do it at all!” From a distance 
used for a normal conversation speak to 
the hard of hearing person in a natural 
voice. If you are not understood, speak a 
little nearer his microphone, or use a pen- 
cil and paper to write any important word 
that is not understood. After he has read 
the written message, repeat it so that he 
can see it on your lips. This is a natural 
way to help him learn to read your lips. 
Lip-reading is an art attained through vigi- 
lant practice. 


Speak to Him, Not about Him 


Never say anything in the presence of a 
deafened person that is not intended for 
him to hear! Do not discuss problems re- 
lating to him, in such a way that he is un- 
able to understand what is said. Never 
cover your mouth with your hand so that 
he cannot see your lips, or deliberately 
take advantage of his poor hearing. Speak 
to him, not about him. It seems strange 
that it should be necessary to mention such 
elementary courtesies, but alas, they are 
often ignored! 

Do not underestimate the mental, physi- 
cal, emotional and nervous strain under 
which the deafened live. From its begin- 
ning deafness is always with one; it can 
seldom be forgotten because any degree of 
hearing loss limits human contacts. This 
gives rise to a quality of loneliness that is 
difficult to appreciate if never experienced. 


He May Be Tired 


Acquired deafness is frequently accom- 
panied by “tinnitus,” intermittent or con- 
stant head noises. One who has tinnitus 


has, in order to hear, to listen through the 
head noises, or to learn to disregard them 
and mentally obliterate them. This requires 
a quality of self-mastery not easy to attain. 
If one suffers from tinnitus its noises are 
the first and most persistent sounds heard, 
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hence there is a need of definite listening 
exercises and materials with special sounj 
effects for which to listen and upon whieh 
to concentrate attention. Such traini 
helps one to learn to ignore the less pleas 
ing sounds and noises. If one is depleted 
nervously, head noises may increase in ip. 
tensity and become almost unbearable. 


In order to keep well, to maintain poise, 
and to keep nervous and emotional bal. 
ance, it is very necessary for the hard of 
hearing to have a quiet place where the 
go apart from the turmoil of life and bh 
alone. Relatives and friends are apt to mis 
judge or misunderstand the wish of the 
deafened to withdraw from a room full of 
normally hearing people, enjoying stories, 
jokes, repartee, spontaneous laughter. To 
ask one who is deafened to take part ina 
gathering of this sort is like asking a crip 
ple to play in a tennis tournament. Huma 
beings are by wature sociable and enjoy 
the stimulation of “give and take,” but in 
order to be enjoyed it must be a mutual 
exchange. 


Noise May Be Torture 


One wearing effect of social gathering is 
the amplified sound of the noise and con 
fusion of a number of people talking a 
once. Heard over a hearing-aid the babe 
may be terrific. Without an instrument 
the sounds, if heard, may be only nerve 
wracking jargon. Understanding relatives 
and friends will allow the deafened to do as 
they please, appreciating that the dread of 
social gatherings is not a morbid attitude, 
but quite a natural, sane point of view. 
Given appreciative understanding and at- 
tention in quiet places away from confv- 
sions they often prove themselves to be 
responsive, delightfully resourceful and wel 
worth cultivating in surroundings that they 
can enjoy. 

Many require a great deal of sleep. To 
prevent the dangers of “jangled” nerves 
this should be indulged in whenever the 
need is felt. Any resources they have with 
in themselves should be encouraged; they 
should be guided to take up occupations 
that will not be seriously affected by 8 
hearing loss. 
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Please Don’t Startle Him 


Do not startle a deafened person by 
bursting in upon him when he is alone, or 
by touching him unexpectedly. Never 
creep up behind when he can neither see 
nor hear you and slap him on the back, 
thinking it a joke. This type of playful- 
ness is never “funny” to the deafened, and 
may cause a shock to the nervous system 
that reacts disastrously on hearing. To at- 
tract attention, flash a light, or give a short, 
sharp tap on the floor. The vibration is 
almost always felt. If he is deeply ab- 
sorbed in something, walk around in front 
of him. To wake a sleeper, find out if pos- 
sible how he prefers to be wakened: many 
prefer a gentle, slow tug on the coverlet, 
or some part of the clothing. A steady, 
gradual pull usually wakens without 
startling. , 


Ingenuity Helps 


During waking hours, if the door is 
locked and a knock cannot be heard, a 
piece of paper slipped under the door and 
moved back and forth often attracts atten- 
tion. Some use a long string run under 
the door or through the keyhole, with a 
bit of crumpled paper tied to the end. This 
end is kept near at hand where any slight 
movement will be noticed. A pull on the 
other end indicates that someone is at the 
door. If a nap is taken, the end of the 
string can be wound around the sleeper’s 
wrist. A pull, if persisted in, is guaranteed 
to waken the soundest sleeper! 


Signal lights that flash when a button is 
pressed can be installed in the home, work- 
shop, or office. They may be used for front 
door signals and arranged to flash in any 
part of the house. A light that flashes when 
the bell rings may be attached to the tele- 
phone or door. A colored bulb may be 
used so that the flash is not mistaken for 
sunlight and is instantly noticed. Such a 
light may be extended on a cord and car- 
ried from room to room for greater con- 
venience. Amplifiers can be attached to 
telephones to increase the volume of sound. 
Many of the hard of hearing telephone suc- 
cessfully with their individual hearing aids, 
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holding the telephone receiver against the 
microphone. 

A hearing aid at best is only a tool. As 
with any tool, one must experiment and 
practice in order to learn how to use it to 
best advantage. This requires patience on 
the parts of all concerned. No one put- 
ing on a hearing aid for the first time 
should be expected to hear immediately as 
he heard before being deafened. Friends 
and relatives should try to understand the 
difficulties met, and express confidence in 
the ultimate victory over the tribulations 
endured during the process of learning. 
They should encourage the deafened in 
these experiments, yet never be over- 
persistent about the use of the aid. In the 
beginning the amplification may exhaust 
the user until he builds up his endurance 
to the amplified sounds and the increased 
hearing range. Experimenting for short 
periods of time, gradually lengthening the 
practice, one becomes accustomed to the 
device. Relatives and friends can help a 
great deal by maintaining an attitude that 
anticipates and encourges any effort to 
learn how to adjust this valuable equip- 
ment. 


With Your Help, He Can Conquer 


Almost every hard of hearing person 
goes through a long period of seeking for 
a cure for his deafness. Finding this 
mythical, he gradually realizes that his sal- 
vation lies in acquiring a demonstrable 
amount of self-knowledge, self-reverence 
and self-control. The truth of that immor- 
tal line “these three alone lead life to sov- 
ereign power” slowly dawns upon him. At 
that moment he begins in earnest to pay 
attention to his greatest need—the conser- 
vation and strengthening of every bit of 
hearing he has, through learning to use a 
hearing aid, learning how to listen, and 
learning to understand better through the 
supplementary help of reading lips. Grad- 
ually he grows reconciled to what he now 
realizes is the inevitable, and accepts the 
challenge to push on and get the better of 
his handicap. 
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SALES OF HEOPRMEN 


BY CORPORAL ORVILLE M. ARMSTRONG 








Yarbo* 


Yarbo is 
Mexico. 


New 


from 


Yarbo has lived in New 


Mexico all his life. 

His home is an old 
Spanish town. 

Yarbo is Spanish. He 
is a very young man to be in the Army. 

Yarbo has not been very happy in the 
Army. 

He would much rather have been in the 


Navy. 


33RD INFAN 
TRY DIVISION 


Before he came into the Army he sailed 
all over the world. 


Life on the ocean was wonderful. Your 
time was your own. You did just what you 
wanted to do. Yes, everything was perfect. 
Nothing at all like the Army. Yarbo would 
have preferred to be a yeoman in the Navy. 
He yearned for the ocean. For more than 
seven years he had sailed the seven seas. 
He had been chief steward on a private 
yacht. 

Yarbo told about the last yacht he was 
on. The yacht was 285 feet long. It car- 
ried seventeen passengers besides a crew 
of fifty-one men. The hull of the yacht was 
divided into three main sections. In the 
bow of the yacht the crew had its quarters. 
The engines and the motors occupied the 
middle section. In the rear section of the 
yacht the passengers had their staterooms. 
There was a large room in the yacht for 
supplies. The yacht carried enough sup- 
plies to last for eight months. They had to 
stop at port for fresh water. Sometimes 
they would stop for bread and butter, if 
they could find any. All other supplies were 
carriéd on the yacht. 


Of all the voyages Yarbo wiih there 


*This story of a Hoff (Hospital) man and those 
which follow are arranged for lip reading practice. 
Use this one with y. 


were two he enjoyed most. One voyage was 
to Panama, and the other was a trip to the 
Fiji Islands in the South Pacific. Yarho 
has been on private yachts in both the Pa. 
cific and the Atlantic oceans. He has also 
done some yachting on the Great Lakes and 
on the Saint Lawrence River. The ship. 
yards are very familiar to him. 


Someone asked Yarbo how he happened 
to take a job on a yacht. Yarbo yawned 
and said, “That’s a military secret.” 


Fred* 

Fred was born in Illi- 
nois. 

However, his home is 
now Kentucky. —__ 

Fred has not fought 
overseas. 

However, he has made 
three trips to Hawaii. 

He was disqualified for overseas because 
he was hard-of-hearing. 

Fred holds the rank of Tech. Sergeant. 

Fred was in the Air Corps. 

This man knows how to fly, and he also 
knows how to repair airplanes. He is an 
airplane mechanic. He knows how to fly 
all kinds of planes. But Fred’s real job in 
the Army was to fly freight or boxcars 
from one airfield to another. He began to 
fly these large freighters on October 25, 
1942. 


There are three kinds of freighters. 
There is the C-49, the C-47 and the C-39. 
These freighters weigh about 3,000 pounds. 
Each one of them is able to carry 5,000 
pounds of freight. These large freighters 
have regular flights to make. One of their 
flights takes five hours and forty-five min- 
utes. This flight is made every day. This 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


History of the United States, and find 

it very enlightening and quite often en- 
livening. For instance, it is a bit strange 
to have the vast unknown areas of the New 
World of the sixteenth century referred to 
as “real estate,” and its colonization as 
“real estate and investment opportunities,” 
though that is exactly what they were. It is 
dumbfounding, too, to learn that the bucca- 
neering voyage of Francis Drake, financed 
by a corporation in which Queen Elizabeth 
held shares, brought a profit of £600,000 
in return for the original investment of 
£5,000, “enough to satisfy the most expec- 
tant investor,” and that the cultivation of 
rice and tobacco in the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia brought to those who financed it a 
yearly profit of 30 or 40 percent. These 
are not the facts we are usually told in our 
history books, which deal mainly with per- 
sonalities and events. 

The Beards describe the great trends 
underlying the events, and tell us some- 
thing of the philosophic currents that 
moved the personalities. I have an idea I 
shall disagree with the last part of the 
book, but I am stirred and absorbed by 
the beginning. It gives a picture of coura- 
geous, independent men leading an alert 
and extraordinarily literate people toward 
autonomy. “Foreign travelers in the 
eighteenth century were deeply impressed 
by the amount of reading that was done in 
homes and in taverns ‘on the house’ and 
they contrasted this mental alertness with 
the stolidity of the ignorant masses of 
their own countries. So plainly were Amer- 
ican writers taking the people at large into 
account, as readers, that strangers inter- 
ested in classes and masses seldom failed 
to make a note of it as a sign of distinc- 
tion in the intellectual development of the 
colonies.” 

The Beards quote John Adams’ stirring 
words on the duty of Americans: “Let us 
dare to read, think, speak and write. Let 
every order and degree among the people 


] HAVE been reading the Beards’ Basic 


rouse their attention and animate their 
resolution. Let them all become attentive 
to the grounds and principles of govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical and civil. Let us study 
the law of nature; search into the spirit of 
the British constitution; read the histories 
of ancient ages; contemplate the great 
example of Greece and Rome. . . . Let 
every sluice of knowledge be opened and 
set a-flowing. The encroachments upon 
liberty in the reigns of the first James and 
the first Charles, by turning the general 
attention of learned men to government, 
are said to have produced the greatest 
number of consummate statesmen which 
has ever been seen in any age or nation. 
. . . The prospect now before us in Amer- 
ica, ought in the same manner to engage 
the attention of every man of learning, to 
matters of power and of right, that we may 
be neither led nor driven blindfolded to 
irretrievable destruction.” 

This was written in 1765, but it could 
have been written today, for we face the 
same upheaval and change, the same great 
world movement of the people from below 
upward, only accelerated by the fantastic 
material progress of our time. We face 
this as the richest and most powerful coun- 
try in the world, and we cannot afford to 
face it less courageously than our fore- 
fathers did, nor allow our leaders to fum- 
ble and hesitate as theirs did not. They 
recognized the potential greatness of our 
country; we need to accept this greatness 
and live up to it. 


How Shall We Describe America? 


Sometimes I despair of trying to de- 
scribe anything in the United States for 
the benefit of a person who lives in a 
small, homogeneous country with approxi- 
mately the same climate and the same type 
of inhabitants throughout. Even differences 
of climate and economic differences in the 
different states are often so staggering one 
can describe them only in extremes. But 
can we explain why school teachers, for 
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instance, in some parts of the United States 
earn as little as $600 a year, while in other 
parts they receive from $2,400 to $3,000? 
How many foreigners understand mere 
differences of temperature and variations 
of topography? Take, for instance, the 
following letters, both describing Christmas 
vacations. This one is from a hard of 
hearing woman in Florida: 


There is so much to see. It is the first 
time I’ve been south of Washington in the 
East, and it is like being in another world, 
all the trees and flowers strange to me, the 
sky so blue and the sunrises and sunsets 
so rosy. And I love the way the clouds roll 
up and spill out sheets and buckets of rain, 
and then all in a moment the sun comes 
out. 

And the pine trees are about six stories 
high, and the needles fifteen inches long. 
I’ve planted some seeds I shook out of a 
cone. I want to see them come up like 
beans, with the needles all sweetly folded 
inside. Did you ever plant pine seeds? 
They are a joy to watch. All the citrus 
trees are loaded with fruit, and it falls all 
over the streets, and no one bothers about 
windfalls except me. | come home with my 
pockets full of tangerines. 

I have my bicycle and go dashing all 
about. The flowers are strange and beau- 
tiful, as you know. I am waiting impa- 
tiently for the orange trees to bloom, as | 
remember that heavenly fragrance from 
California days. 

This hotel is great fun. I haven't the 
guests all sorted out yet, and new ones 
arrive every day. The ladies all break out 
in long dresses on special evenings, and | 
love to watch them swishing in through the 
dining room. Somehow I am always re- 
minded of little girls playing lady in their 
mothers’ long dresses—some beautiful and 
some funny ones. 

It is only a small hotel, about 100 guests 
when filled. The same guests return year 
after year, and it was only luck that I got 
in. I’ve been longing for years to be abso- 
lutely carefree, and now I am, and hope to 
be all perked up by spring. Everyone is so 
pleasant. I’ve never been in a hotel that 
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had so pleasant an atmosphere. Not that 
I’ve had much experience with hotels. 

The Spanish moss is everywhere in Win. 
ter Park. Weve had three colored men 
working for weeks with long ladders on 
the hotel grounds, twisting the moss out of 
trees with long poles. It was neglected dur. 
ing the war years and got out of hand. | 
want to see lots more of Florida in the 
spring before I go North. Particularly, | 
want to go beachcombing at the shore 
(Sanibel Island), where the beautiful tiny 
shells wash in each day. 

My Vo.ta REVIEW came, and to my 
astonishment I find a lip reading teacher 
right here in Winter Park. Just suppose | 
grow energetic enough to do some work! 
My lip reading is in a disgraceful state, but 
it’s chronic, and I rather despair of ever 
becoming even moderately proficient. 

Tomorrow morning I have to ride to the 
village bright and early on my bicycle, and 
take the bus to Orlando to get some Christ- 
mas things. I have all the trimmings and 
the tie-ups, but lack the gifts. I found the 
sweetest little angels made of wool, to tie 
on the outside, but the outside of what? 
My main gifts this year are little palm trees 
with monkeys climbing up them and little 
white china alligators, but I can’t very well 
tie angels on the outside of such nonsense. 

M. B., Winter Haven, FLoripa 


Christmas in Kansas 


Now suppose you were asked by some- 
body in New Zealand to “tell me about 
the climate of the United States,” and you 
sent that letter as an example of December 
weather. But here is this other letter, from 
an ex-Navy man, who wanted to go from 
Reno, Nevada, to spend his first Christmas 
in four years with his folks in Oklahoma: 


I hope you had a good Christmas. Mine 
was one of the best. I had a plane reserva- 
tion from Denver to Oklahoma City, and 
December 21, on a rainy midnight, I left 
Reno. I chose the Burlington Trailways 
bus line as probably offering less appeal to 
service men than the Greyhound lines. As 
you know, service men are streaming in a 
tidal wave from the Pacific through San 
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Francisco to points midland and East. I 
was lucky enough to have a seat all the 
way, but when I reached Denver I found 
that the plane flight had been cancelled, 
and at midnight Sunday, I boarded a 
Santa Fe Trailways bus for Oklahoma City. 
I was so sleepy I passed out completely and 
slept like the dead. When I awoke hours 
later, | found that we were stranded in a 
blizzard in northwestern Kansas, the bus 
completely stalled. The driver walked back 
through the storm to LaCrosse, got a 
wrecker, and hauled us back to town. We 
spent Christmas Eve in a crowded hotel 
lobby with other tourists and automobile 
folk, all stalled on the blizzard-choked 
roads. At midnight, we boarded the East- 
West streamliner, which deposited us at 
Geneseo, Kansas, in the middle of Christ- 
mas morning. From here, I proceeded to 
ice-bound Wichita, where the lady taxi 
drivers were wearing ice skates to skate 
from the railway station to the bus station 
and then driving their cars in high gear 
through the town. The bus finally took me 
home on Christmas Day, to a sunny, smil- 
ing Oklahoma City. . . . 

I flew back as far as Denver, making the 
trip from Oklahoma City in five hours. It 
was miraculous, and I’m completely sold 
on air travel. But I lumbered on a bus 
through southern Wyoming to Salt Lake 
and Reno, where I arrived in a cold rain. 


P. E., NEVADA 


A California Christmas 


Same country; same time of year; and 
how explain the differences to the eager 
inquirer? For that matter, I would be 
hard put to it to describe the climate of 
the part of California in which I have my 
present abode. I can at least say to the 
objectors who insist that they don’t like 
California because they enjoy the change 
of seasons, “But there is a change of sea- 
sons—the seasons change every few days.” 
I rarely wear a hat or gloves, but I wear 
a warm woolen dress and « winter coat 
with a fur collar. My apartment has no 
central heating, and I keep a window open 
constantly in each room, yet the reason I 
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keep all the windows open is that I am 
afraid of dying a bloated death from 
asphyxiation caused by the little gas grills 
I light the first thing every morning: When 
the sun shines it is the loveliest sunshine 
in the world, but I sleep under as many 
blankets as I ever slept under in Missouri, 
where there are still plenty of good old- 
fashioned winters. 

I regret to say that, even now in Feb- 
ruary, my desk is still cluttered with Christ- 
mas letters and cards, for nearly everybody 
wrote messages on the cards, and I cannot 
let them go the way of all Christmas cards 
until I have at least read them again. And 
many of the letters are so delightful, they 
are worth quoting here. Here is one from 
a ranchman’s wife, who is teaching her 
deaf daughter at home in the intervals ‘of 
caring for a ranch house and a large 
family. 


I wish you could see what I got for 
Christmas. I must be changing type. A 
musical powder box, a rose jar, ceramic 
jewelry, cologne, bath salts. And I’m the 
gal that usually gets bath towels, aprons 
and pot holders. (Yeah, I know, bath 


towels aren’t on the market.) 


I emerged from Christmas less battered 
than usual, probably because of the fact 
that I have a cook! I have the original of 
“Hazel” right here in my own household. 
But I do find myself less tired, and work- 
ing with J a challenge rather than a 
chore, which is as it should be. Mrs. Pat- 
terson wants me to come to a mothers’ 
study group meeting, as a feature attrac- 
tion. I can certainly talk over problems 
with ’em. That’s what I’ve got lots of. 
However, J *s teacher of last summer 
left us a very workable home and school 
program, for which I’m duly grateful. I 
feel that, while it’s slow, we are moving 
ahead and not just milling around. Mrs. B. 
writes that the speech teacher she engaged 
for her little daughter seems to have no 
more speech teaching technique than Mrs. 
B. herself, and less common sense. Poor 
Mrs. B., like all of us mothers, has -been 


taught to regard a trained teacher as a 
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cross between a high priestess and a voo- 
doo medicine man. I’m in favor of griping 
loud and long where the most people can 
hear it. It’s a good old American custom, 
and if enough parents did it there'd be 
more progress made in schools and teacher 
training. 

M—— and J—— are fixing up their 
house and putting in crops. Two tractors 
are going night and day, J—— driving 
one himself at night. G has a pig to 
feed for his 4-H Club project, and has 
practically taken up his abode in the pig 
pen. 





M. W., CALIFORNIA 


And since I have somehow got on the 
subject of parents and families, I’d like to 
wind up with another letter from the 
mother of a deaf child, a Canadian this 
time. It seems to me she puts us all to 
shame with her energy and cheerful 
courage. 


A Canadian Mother 


Your work sounds intensely interesting, 
and must fill an enormous need. I am only 
just beginning to realize what a great— 
and neglected—field this business of edu- 
cating deaf children is. 1 am so glad that 
you are comfortably settled—and imagine 
being adorned with a poinsettia tree! This 
housing business is pretty desperate when 
one is on the outside. There are over 
1,000 service men coming back to this 
town of 10,000, many of them with newly 
acquired wives and small families, in addi- 
tion to hundreds of outsiders attracted by 
expansion in the paper mills and logging, 
and by the company’s generous rehabilita- 
tion program. The scramble for any sort 
of living quarters is desperate. 

Indirectly this has contributed to my 
problems, as the local school had to turn 
down the services of a good teacher for 
lack of housing for his family, and take on 
inexperienced girls who could board in 
private homes. As a result, young J]—— 
was getting such a poor start in school that 
I have had to withdraw him and teach him 
at home. With B ’s lessons also to 
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supervise, | feel more of a teacher than 
mother or housekeeper these days. Oj 
course, young S can’t be left out—we 
were having the beginnings of a thumb. 
sucking, temper-tantrum problem with her, 
such as you describe, and decided it was 
the result of too many lessons for the 
older ones and not enough attention for 
her. So I’ve a kindergarten, too. 

We expect to add a nursery department 
in February, to complete the picture, so 
you see this family business is an absorb. 
ing one for me at the present stage. Even 
D. is affected by it. He is having to enlarge 
the house to accomodate us all, do it per- 
sonally, | mean, as labor is simply not to 
be had. We both do a full sixteen-hour 
day, every day. 

E—— is doing very well at school on 
the whole, though she always finds arith- 
metic a struggle. I have to guard against 
fatigue, with her special work on top of 
school lessons. We may decide to hold her 
back a grade next year, just to make sure 
that she doesn’t get ahead of her language 
capacity. I[t would also allow time for more 
intensive speech training and auricular 
work. 





We are in the throes of trying to select 
a suitable hearing aid. With only about 
15 percent of hearing to work on, it is 
difficult to know what is best, especially by 
correspondence and without adequate trial 
opportunities ! 
M. LE P., British CoLUMBIA 


There is an element of defeatism run- 
ning through our national thought just 
now, a sort of aftermath of war. None of 
us seem to know quite where to turn nor 
what to hope for and plan for. But when 
I read letters like these, so full of spirit 
and courage, I feel renewed confidence. 
As a nation, we may be confused, but we 
are made up individuals who at least know 
where they are going and how to get there. 
And in this connection, I should like to 
quote some of the last written words of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, found the day after 
his death: 


(Continued on page 112) 
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The Utilization of Waste Parents 


By Joun A, FERRALL 


but apparently there are those among 

the hard of hearing who feel that they 
are not getting sufficient lip-reading prac- 
tice. They actually worry about the lack, 
| am told. Well, to such I bring a rain- 
bow of hope; the possibility of utilizing 
waste parents. Let me explain. 

Today a friend devoted most of his 
lunch time to telling me the latest story 
concerning his youngest son. It seems that 
the family were seated around the radio 
the other evening, all except the mother, 
who was trying to make herself comfort- 
able on a sofa. “Jack,” she called to her 
second oldest boy, “please bring me a pil- 
low from one of the bedrooms.” Jack 
obediently went in and soon returned with 
a pillow—from the bed of the youngest 
boy, Bobby. Bobby looked on with some 


|’ is a little difficult for me to believe, 


disapproval as Mother made herself com- 


fortable, mussing up his nice clean pillow. 
He did not say anything at the time, how- 
ever. Later, when he had an opportunity 
to speak to his mother alone, he said to 
her earnestly, “Mother, next time ask me 
to bring you a pillow—so that I can bring 
you Jack's!” 

The father was quite prepared to write 
out the details for me, and was very agree- 
ably surprised to discover that I under- 
stood them quite readily with what passes 
with me for lip-reading ability. He did not 
know that the boy’s mother and grand- 
mother both had already told me the story, 
slowly and painfully, with the aid of pencil 
and paper. I did not bother to enlighten 
him concerning this. After all, even a 
slight reputation for lip-reading is worth 
conserving. 

For some reason I got to thinking of 
the incident on the way home in the bus, 
and suddenly it occurred to me that those 
who complain of insufficient lip-reading 
practice must be leaving practically un- 
tilled this great field of parents; interpret- 
ing the word parents broadly enough to 
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take in relatives and that vast army of 
proxy parents, the teachers. 

This struck me as a bit surprising, for 
I have never met a member of this parent 
group who was not willing, even eager, to 
detail the bright sayings or describe the 
clever actions of children coming within 
his range of observation. Grandmothers, 
in particular, are wonderful sources of lip- 
reading practice of this type. 

There is a rather good grandmother- 
child story, to begin with, concerning the 
two boys who were going to the store. 
One carried three empty ginger ale bottles 
and was going to get three more, using 
the rebate on the empty bottles as part of 
the cost. The second boy had joined him 
and was accompanying him to the store. 
Unfortunately, the boy with the bottles 
slipped, fell, and broke two of them. “I'll 
get a whipping for that,” he said, quite 
upset. “Why, haven’t you a grandmother 
at your house?” asked the second boy. 
“Grandmother? No. But what difference 
would that make?” “What difference would 
that make?” repeated the second boy. 
“Listen, I’ve. got a grandmother at my 
house—and nobody dast lick me while 
she’s around!” 

It was a grandmother, too, who told me, 
at considerable expense of time and effort, 
of the little boy who came down to break- 
fast looking very much the worse for wear. 
“I don’t think you should try to go to 
school today, Tommy,” she said to him. 
“You seem to have a pretty bad cold. You 
don’t feel very well, do you?” “No, Grand- 
mother, I don’t,” agreed the boy. “Bof’ 
my eyes is leakin’, and one of my noses 
don’t go.” 

Even if the practice is not thrust upon 
you, as it is upon me, it would seem quite 
easy to obtain it in liberal quantities by 
a little effort. You might select some 
grandmother of your acquaintance, grand- 
mothers being, as I have said, particularly 
nice. You maneuver to meet her alone, 
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and inquire casually about the weather, 
the war, or some such matter. And then 
you add, “And how are all the grandchil- 
dren? Don’t tell me you haven’t any of 
their bright sayings or clever doings to 
report!” 

So far as my experience goes, any 
grandmother will rise instantly to such a 
challenge, and your lip-reading practice 
for the next half-hour is taken care of 
immediately. “Oh, they’re doing and say- 
ing clever things all the time,” she will 
declare. “It’s really hard to pick out any 
one or two to tell you. It—vwell, there’s 
Gracie. Her mother and I have been try- 
ing to break her of using the word guess 
so much in her conversation. Just this 
morning we had been lecturing her on the 
subject. We suggested that she use pre- 
sume instead. Well, just then one of the 
neighbors came in. After some general 
talk, with Gracie listening closely, the visi- 
tor turned to her and commented on the 
dress she was wearing. “That’s a pretty 
dress, Gracie,’ she said. ‘How perfectly it 
fits you. Where do you get the patterns?’ 
she asked, turning to Gracie’s mother. 
‘Oh, Mother doesn’t use patterns in making 
my dresses,’ put in Gracie before her 
mother could answer. ‘She just looks at 
me and g—she just looks at me, you know, 
and presumes.’ ” 

Naturally you will laugh at such stories, 
and that will encourage Grandmother and 
refresh her memory astonishingly. It may 
be desirable for you to fill in a bit of con- 
versation to take up the slack, so to speak. 
You might say, for example, “I was read- 
ing only the other day that the bright say- 
ings of children are being recorded and 
collected by many students of the child 
mind.” 

“I’m not surprised,’ Grandmother will 
say. “They do say the brightest things. 
Sometimes, you know, one is puzzled to 
decide whether they are humorous or wise 
—these remarks; whether they are delib- 
erate or unconscious. Saturday afternoon 
we were down at the little moving picture 
theater near us. It is easy to get seats 
there, as most people take the children to 
the more showy places downtown. My son 
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was looking around at the empty seais, 
amazed to see so few people there. ‘This 
is the deadest motion picture theater I’ye 
ever been in,’ he declared. Imagine our 
hysterics when his 8-year-old boy spoke 
up, undoubtedly repeating gossip he'd 
heard from the ushers, and said, ‘Yes, and 
the lease is about to expire, too.’ ” 

“Oh, that was deliberate; just the Irish 
cropping out in him. He seems to take 
after you,” you will say, knowing that 
Grandmother is rather proud of her Irish 
blood. “I sometimes think that Irish peo. 
ple retain this clearsightedness of child. 
hood longer than most races, so that you 
will often get from them the sort of unex. 
pected twist that you expect from a child. 
My father had a favorite story, about a 
Mrs. Brannigan who was talking to a 
neighbor about the cleverness of birds, 
how they made their nests and so on. ‘An’ 
ye can tache thim tricks, too,’ went on 
Mrs. Brannigan. ‘My sister has a bur-rd 
that lives in a clock. When it’s time to 
tell the time, the bur-rd comes out and 
says “Cuckoo!” as minny times as the 
time is.’ The neighbor thought that was 
clever of the bird. ‘An’ that’s not the 
whonderful par-rt of it at all,’ Mrs. Bran- 
nigan added impressively. ‘Ye see, it’s 
only a wooden bur-rd at that!’ ” 

“Ha! Ha!” Grandmother will laugh. 
“And it’s many a time I’ve heard your 
dear father tell the story. And the one 
about the little girl who came home from 
school anxious to see a favorite aunt who 
had promised to come for a visit. Instead 
of the aunt, however, the mother showed 
her a telegram: MISSED TRAIN. WILL START 
SAME TIME TOMORROW. The child burst 
into tears. ‘Why, Emma,’ said the mother, 
surprised, ‘there’s nothing to cry about; 
Auntie will be here tomorrow.’ ‘No, she 
won't,’ sobbed the little girl. ‘Don’t you 
see, Mother? If Auntie starts the same time 
tomorrow, she'll miss the train again!’” 

“That’s good logic,” you'll have to 
admit. 

Well, that’s the way it is. Multiply 
Grandmother by all the fathers, mothers, 
relatives, and teachers you know, and 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Similes Are the Spice of Deafness 


By EMILIE SARTER 


ICTIONARIES make fascinating 

:) reading. The reader comes upon 

so many things he never knew be- 

fore, or thought he knew only to find how 
inexact that information was. 

In G. L. Apperson’s historical diction- 
ary of “English Proverbial Phrases,” the 
references under DEAF are particularly de- 
lightful in their variety and their informa- 
tive nature. 

You might think, if a native of Kent, 
England, were to say that you are “as deaf 
as a beetle” that he was comparing you 
with the insect. No such matter! This 
beetle is derived from the Old English betel, 
from beatan, to beat, and means a wooden 
pestle or mallet for beating linen, mashing 
potatoes or other domestic uses. Many 
will recall their kitchen “beetle,” a potato 
masher made of a beautiful piece of wood. 
It is a museum piece today. 

In Surrey, the English Dialect Society 
found that the natives said of a horse: 
“That there horse is as deaf as a beetle.” 

Thomas Wilson of Lincolnshire, in his 
“Discourse upon Usury” which appeared 
in 1572, remarked: “The userer is as deafe 
as a doore nayle.” Wilson was one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Secretaries of State and 
one of the earliest critics of English style. 

The expression was also found to be used 
in Devonshire and Lancashire. 

“Defe as a haddock,” meaning very deaf, 
is found in Cornish dialect and a variation 
of it “so deef’s a ‘addock” is West Som- 
ersetshire. 

The well-known “as deaf as a post” was 
used by John Gay of Beggar’s Opera fame 
in his poem, “A New Song of Similes,” in 
which he lauds, in similes, the charms of 
a barmaid who will have none of him. 
Nevertheless, he hopes on: 


Till you grow tender as a chick 
I’m dull as any post; 

Let us like burs together stick 
And warm as any toast. 


“Dull” and “deaf” were both used. 


John Poole wrote a one-act play which 
he called “Deaf as a Post.”* It was first 
performed in London in 1823, and is based 
on a similar farce by Frederick Pilon, the 
plot of which Pilon borrowed from the 
French dramatist, Desforges. 

In Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,” Act 
I, Scene i, in that delightful exchange of 
gossip, the expression is used by Crabtree 
to confirm Mrs. Candor’s remark that 
“very trifling circumstances often give rise 
to the most injurious tales.” Miss Piper, 
a cousin of Crabtree’s, lost both her lover 
and her character because in a discussion 
on the breeding of Nova Scotia sheep she 
remarked that she owned one that pro- 
duced twins. 

“ What!’ cried the Lady Dowager Dun- 
dizzy (who you know is as deaf as a post), 
‘has Miss Piper had twins?’ ” 

This mistake, like most mistakes made 
by the deafened, “threw the whole com- 
pany into a fit of laughter.” 

Supplementing Apperson, Beaumarchais, 
creator of Figaro, pretended to find that the 
proverb “deaf as a pot” (Sourd comme un 
pot) was really acorruption. Pots, as used 
in eighteenth century France, had no han- 
dles or “ears.” At most, there were loops 
through which the metal hook was passed 
for suspending the pot over the open fire 
from a wrought iron crane. Furthermore, 
Beaumarchais maintained that one does 
not, in any case, speak to a pot. “But, take 
an urn that encloses the cherished ashes of 
a loved one. It receives your sighs and 
invocations but it can not reply.” And so, 
is deaf? 

Among the most familiar similes is “as 
deaf as an adder.” In Nicholas Nickleby 
(Chapter XLVII) Dickens writes: “to all 
entreaties, etc., Ralph was deaf as an ad- 
der.” Scott uses it in “The Pirate” (Chap- 
ter XXVIII) and again in “Waverley” 
(Chapter XXXVI) in conjunction with 
one-sided, simulated deafness. Gilfillan 


*See THe Vouta REvIeEw, Sept. 1929, page 463. 
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hints that Waverley and those he follows 
“are deaf as adders upon that side of the 
head” with regard to the Kirk of Scotland. 

A Concordance to Shakespeare yields 

. ... pleasure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. 
which is Hector’s reply to’ Paris on his rea- 
sons for the war when “Helen is defended.” 

In “The Second Part of Henry the 
Sixth,” Act III, Scene ii, the Queen berates 
the King for bemoaning Gloucester’s 
death and neglecting to sympathize with 
the supposed slander that may now be 
heaped upon her because the king’s uncle 
was her foe. 

QuEEN: Be woe for me, more wretched than he 
What! art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf? 
Be poisonous too and kill thy forlorn queen. 

“As deaf as the sea” is particularly apt. 
In King John, Act II, Scene i, a Citizen of 
Angiers declares that at the union of Blanch 
of Spain and Lewis the Dauphin, the gates 
will be opened to the besieging Kings: 

.... but without this match, 
The sea erraged is not half so deaf, 
.... As we to keep this city. 

King Richard II at the opening of the 
play has summoned Bolingbroke and Mow- 
bray to have it out with each other before 
him. He calls each of them “high-stom- 
ached” and 


.... full of ire, 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

Tom Brown, sevententh century English 
satirist, was the author of a variety of 
poems, letters, dialogues and lampoons. In 
his “Letters from the Dead to the Living” 
there is one purportedly from Henry Pur- 
cell, the composer, who died in 1695. He 
is addressing Dr. John Blow, organist at 
Westminster Abbey. The laws of the 
nether world, he reports, are such that its 
inhabitants are punished with excess of 
that which in the upper world they es- 
teemed and found most pleasant and de- 
lightful, in consequence of which he is now 
“so surfeited with incessant sound that I 
would rather choose to be as deaf as an 
adder than be plagued with the finest so- 
nata that ever was composed in Italy.” 
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Brown uses another simile, “deaf as a 
drum,” in a fantastic letter from a “High 
German Doctor and Astrologer” in which 
that quack catalogues certain of his cures, 
one being for deafness. 

“Marmaduke Thummington . . . . pos. 
sessed an obstreperous, ill-conditioned devil 
of a wife whose everlasting clack inces. 
santly thundering in his ears made him 
deaf as a drum. His case was so lament- 
able that a demiculverin shot over his head 
affected him no more than it would a man 
20 miles off... . After all your Elmy’s and 
other pretenders had despaired of him, | 
undertook his cure and with a few of my 
‘otacoustical drops’ entirely recovered him 
. . . his hearing is so strangely improved 
that at an eaves-dropping at a window, he 
can hear oaths that were never sworn and 
bawdy that was never spoke!” 

This was Addison’s “T-m Br-wn of face- 
tious memory” who first introduced the 
gutting of proper names of their interme- 
diate vowels in order to make free with 
innuendo without any “danger of the 
Statute.” (The Spectator, July 14, 1714.) 

He is the same Tom Brown who so quick- 
ly and aptly translated one of Martial’s 
epigrams which Dr. John Fell had imposed 
as sentence when he withdrew the decree 
of expulsion from Oxford. 


Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare; 

Hoc tantum posso dicere, non amo te. 
Without hesitation, Tom is supposed to 
have translated: 


I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I can not tell, 
But this much I do know full well, 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 

(N.B. Tom remained at Oxford.) 

In “Festivous Notes on the History and 
Adventures of the Renowned Don Quixote” 
published in 1654 by an Edmond Gayton 
of whom nothing more is known, we find 
this entertaining story. 

“A deaf man paid great attention to a 
sermon, but could not hear one word artic- 
ulately; which troubled him the more as he 
saw one at a greater distance from the pul- 
pit than he was, taking the sermon down 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Selecting a Hearing Aid 
Another “Easement” 
By Emma V. BERGER 


published an article of mine about 
Hearing Aid Easements. Another 
easement, perhaps the crowning one, is the 
ease and satisfaction with which I acquired 
my latest of a long series of hearing aids. 

Every hearing aid user knows how ex- 
hausting and confusing is the usual proce- 
dure of going the rounds of the different 
sales agencies. You have learned the fu- 
tility of trying to compare how you hear 
in one office with your fast fleeting mem- 
ory of the way you heard with each of 
several other instruments in a whole flock 
of other offices under quite different con- 
ditions. 

Possibly some of you skip all this trial 
and error by just going to your doctor and 
getting a prescription for your new instru- 
ment. But any doctor equipped to pre- 
scribe one would appear to be way ahead 
of most of his profession. The general 
opinion seems to be that the majority ‘of 
physicians have not, even yet, the neces- 
sary knowledge, training or interest, al- 
though the hearing aid has become the 
most widely applied and most effective 
method of compensating for defective 
hearing. 

The remarkable work in the hospitals 
for the war deafened is doubtless bound to 
bring about a general change in civilian 
medical attitude toward hearing aids. In 
the January 1945 issue of Vota Review, 
page 32, Sergeant Richard W. Bancroft 
gave an exceedingly clear, step by step 
explanation of scientifically fitting a patient 
with a hearing aid in Borden General Hos- 
pital, Chickasha, Okla. He significantly 
commented: “The correct selection and fit- 
ting of a hearing aid for each patient 
forms an important part of the treatment.” 

Not long ago, I discovered that a new 
hearing aid was a must for me. Previous 
contact with the Clinic for the Hard of 
Hearing at the University of Southern 
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California had given me a slight acquain- 
tance with the audiometer. Also from ex- 
perience I knew that hearing aid repre- 
sentatives usually test the natural hearing 
with the audiometer to ascertain the 
amount of loss and its character. It oc- 
curred to me that if two additional audio- 
grams were made—one while I wore the old 
phone and another while I wore the new 
phone—that would give much more scien- 
tific evidence of whether I heard better, 
and how much, than would my guess when 
listening. 

So when I started on my shopping tour 
for a new aid, it was with this idea -buz- 
zing in my mind. The first hearing aid 
representative I approached with this inno- 
vation seemed to grow deaf as I talked. 
Perhaps one can hardly blame a busy sales- 
man for not lending a listening ear to the 
idea of increasing the time and service his 
routine already allots to a doubtful pros- 
pect. However, two others were willing, 
each to make the extra audiograms neces- 
sary for a visible check as to exactly how 
much better, if any, I could hear with his 
instrument than with the one I was wear- 
ing. But by this time I had realized the 
inadequacy of a quest that limited the 
comparison in each office to only two in- 
struments. 

It was at this place in the traditional 
dizzy whirl of the merry-go-round for hear- 
ing aid shoppers that I glimpsed a sign 
pointing in a new direction, and following 
its lead I galloped off never to return to 
the old trial-and-error routine of selection 
by doing the town. 

It happened this way. An acquaintance, 
to whom I was explaining what I wanted, 
came back with: “Why don’t you go to Mr. 
X or Mr. Y? Either one will take care of 
you.” Both of these names were somewhat 
familiar to me via the hard of hearing 
grapevine. They are known as experts in 


(Continued on page 107) 
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Fitting the Young Hard of Hearing Child 
for School through the Auditory Approach 


By HELEN T. Patten 


HE Clinic with which I am connected 

was organized by Dr. Ruth P. Guilder 

in connection with the Winthrop 

Foundation of the Eye and Ear Infirmary, 

at 243 Charles St., Boston, Mass. Its sole 

purpose is to fit the hard of hearing child 

to adjust himself to the social habits and 

educational processes of his normal broth- 
ers and sisters. 

In all cases the children have hearing 
aids. We have children as young as two 
years old wearing these mechanical devices. 

There is a very well organized program 
of complete study for each child before he 
starts his work with me. It is as follows: 

1. Otologicai study by an ear specialist. 
2. Hearing study: 

a. For the preschool children: 

Toys, drums, whistles, horns and 
play technique are used. 

b. For the school child: 

An audiometric test. 
3. Psychometric evaluation for all chil- 
dren. 
4. General physical examination. 
5. Social studies. 

After the study is completed, the data are 
compiled and presented to a consultation 
clinic. This is where the recommendations 
are made as to: 

1. Tonsils and adenoids. 
2. Lip reading. 

3. Hearing aid. 

4. School for the deaf. 

It is very important that a child be fitted 
with the proper hearing aid and this should 
be handled by an expert. It is our belief 
that we cannot begin too early to put a 
hearing aid on a child. Even if he has only 
a small amount of hearing, an aid will help 
a great deal. 

When a child is referred to me, I work 


out a program for each individual case and 

this includes: 

1. Development of speech, or correction of 
speech. 

2. Language development. 

3. Development of hearing by means of 
the hearing aid. 

4. Lip reading. 

5. Beginning reading. 

Now to elaborate on these five points: 

1. Development of Speech. I base my 
work in speech on the Northampton Charts 
of English Sounds as presented in the oral 
schools for the deaf, first developing the 
elements and then combining them into 
combinations and words, and finally into 
sentences. 

2. Language. Just as soon as possible, 
and even before the child has a vocabulary 
of any great extent, I begin language train- 
ing, always centering it around the child’s 
own environment. This I think is of great 
importance in successful language teaching, 
as it gives each child a feeling that the 
spoken word is meaningful. We have lan- 
guage and more language. All of the other 
subjects are dependent on language. 

3. Development of Hearing by Means of 
the Hearing Aid. We think in terms of 
what the child hears, and not the amount 
of loss of hearing he has when trying to 
develop the hearing by means of a hear- 
ing aid. 

The audiogram is not always a true basis 
for the amount of hearing a child has, as 
the speech tones are heard better than the 
pure tones. The program of training the 
hearing by means of an aid is as follows: 
(a) We develop the sense of hearing by 

the use of cymbals, bells, whistles, 
horns. 
(b) Animal noises by means of records, 
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as: “The cow says, Moo”; “The sheep 
says, Baa.” 

(c) Accent, change of pitch. 

(d) As they go on with their training, they 
have nouns, commands, descriptions 
of pictures, objects and stories, all 
given through their hearing. 

In fact, stress is laid on getting all their 
instruction through their hearing as far as 
possible. The time it takes for children to 
learn to use their hearing aids varies. We 
must not be discouraged if the progress is 
slow. It sometimes takes two years for a 
young child to realize what hearing is. 

4. Lip Reading. If a child has depended 
on reading the lips until he begins to real- 
ize the usefulness of his hearing aid, we 
continue the training in lip reading. There 
is a feeling that perhaps the hearing aid 
interferes with a child’s lip reading but this 
has been found not to be true. The use of 
the aid and the lip reading together help 
the child. The amount of lip reading given 
the children varies according to each one’s 
ability to understand spoken language. 
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5. Beginning Reading. Beginning read- 
ing is given the children who are ready for 
it. We use flash cards, reading games and 
various pre-primers. As the children get 
their speech and become of school age, they 
are recommended for kindergarten or first 
grade. The children’s training with us must 
not stop with the entering of school, but 
must continue until they have gained self- 
confidence and are able to make their grade 
without difficulty. 

It seems very fitting at this time to pay 
tribute to the wonderful work of Dr. Ruth 
P. Guilder, who was a pioneer in this field. 
It is hardly possible to give her the credit 
which she deserves in her achievements. 
She gave her life trying to place the hard 
of hearing child on the same basis as his 
normally hearing brothers and sisters. Not 
long ago, I heard it said of her that she 
was fast becoming a national figure in the 
field, and I am sure she was. I hope that 
her work may be carried on to its fullest 
extent and her ideas realized. 





He Was Called Dull 


By L. E. EuBanxks 


the public virtually every day, and 

came home every night a nervous 
wreck! Can you imagine any tougher job 
for a man with a defective hearing than to 
work in a cigar store on one of the busi- 
est corners of a big city! 

“What you need is a vacation,” he was 
told soon after the trouble appeared; “your 
deafness is mostly nervousness, and a few 
weeks in the open away from the city din 
and business worries will fix you up.” 

“No,” said some one else, “you're deaf, 
plenty deaf, but you can eliminate the trou- 
ble by the practice of lip reading; many 
people have done it.” 

Still ancther adviser, belonging to the 
painfully frank class, bluntly told Dave 


Po twelve years Dave Lawrence faced 


that his days of contact with the public 
were over, that to be deaf in his position 
was “simply too bad,” and that he should 
get himself a little farm and stay away 
from people all he could. 

Dave tried the vacation a number of 
times, and he was constantly trying to read 
the lips of his customers. Lip reading 
really did help, but was often impractica- 
ble. Further, it too was embarrassing at 
times; a woman. angrily asked the poor 
devil what he was staring at her for! And 
a man said accusingly, “You must be deaf, 
fellow—the way you look at me when I’m 
talking. Poor place for a guy that can’t 
hear.” 

It takes a clever man to retain such a 
job under those circumstances, and Dave 
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Lawrence is clever. But the strain told. 
Nature will not be denied, and Dave's 
health suffered progressively. He consulted 
many physicians, was treated for this and 
that, without improvement, and finally re- 
signed himself to the situation. 

Both he and his wife were strong be- 
lievers in “mental attitude”; refusal to 
recognize an undesirable condition elimi- 
nates it, they argued—or at least lessens 
its severity. Through the years, I mar- 
veled at the persistence of this belief right 
in the face of .Dave’s increasing deafness 
and steady decline of health. The fact is 
that pride played the biggest role; both the 
Lawrences were always trying to prevent 
the discovery that Dave was hard of hear- 
ing. 

Poor fellow; repeatedly I’ve known him 
to be charged with rudeness or denseness. 
He became all too clever in disguising his 
handicap. What I mean is this: a stranger 
would not suspect deafness; so when Dave 
interrupted some other speaker or con- 
tinued to talk on a subject that had been 
dropped ten minutes before... .! 

What kind of reasoning is it when a per- 
son prefers to be thought stupid rather 
than unfortunate? And why is it that a 
person can wear glasses, a leather wrist- 
brace, or carry a cane for a weak ankle- 
joint without much lamentation, yet be so 
extremely embarrassed by an earphone? 

It doesn’t make sense. The situation 
vexed me so much that when the Law- 
rences were guests at our home among oth- 
ers whom they did not know, I deliberately 
talked loud to Dave—letting the others see 
that this was necessary. I had done my 
best to convert him to an earphone—his 
only hope, as it seemed to me—and I was 
completely out of patience with his refusal. 
At the same time, I resented new acquaint- 
ances’ inference that he was rude and dull; 
for such was far from the real fact. That 
is one of the tragedies of defective hearing; 
the unfortunate is misunderstood mentally 
about as often as he fails to understand 
vocally. 

The Lawrences, though by no means in- 
digent, have to depend on Dave’s job; and 
when it was noised about that a shake-up 
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among employees was coming, my friend 
was terrified. Some of the older men were 
to be let out. The firm, controlling dozens 
of stores, thought it time to make some 
changes, and Dave feared that complaints 
of his deafness had reached the big bosses. 

Something must be done! Well, at last 
he procured an earphone. Did it work? 
I'll say it did—even though earphones, at 
that stage ten years ago, were about as 
inconspicuous as a walkie-talkie is now, 
But the worry then was over the “confes- 
sion” of deafness. “Everybody will know 
it now,” lamented Mrs. Lawrence. 

“Rats!” I shouted. “Everyone sees by 
your wearing glasses that your eyes are not 
what they ought to be—and the same in my 
case—but have you lost any friends over 
poor sight?” 

“That's different,” she dodged. 

“No,” I continued; “you and I haven’t 
lost friends by wearing glasses; but we 
might experience very serious losses indeed 
without them. If you speak to a friend 
whom you see through your lenses, and the 
next day appear to be ignoring him because 
you ve left your glasses home, which course 
do you suppose your friend prefers?” 

The years rolled on, and things went 
from bad to worse, though Dave did man- 
age to retain his job. But he grew more 
and more nervous, and would not use the 
earphone at all regularly. “Everybody 
looks at it, and pities me,” he complained. 
The effort to conceal imperfection of a spe- 
cial sense as vital to life as hearing is, 
would ruin the nervous system of any per- 
son. Dave begun to be erratic; he did 
queer things, and was downright silly in 
his speech at times. Two of his old ac- 
quaintances asked, “Isn’t Lawrence getting 
a bit screwy?” To which I replied, 
“Wouldn’t his predicament make anyone 
screwy ?” 

Finally, about a year ago, he withdrew 


from any attempt at social life, and this , 


immediately produced its inevitable effect 

—he became far more introspective, mor- 

bid. Then his wife fell for a real estate 

agent’s arguments, and they bought a place 

fifteen or twenty miles out of town—‘where 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Our Miscellany 


Even Good Ears Fail at Times 


That very charming book, “There’s No 
Place Like Washington,” by Vera Bloom, 
daughter of Congressman Sol Bloom, con- 
tains a story that is balm to those who 
sometimes misinterpret sound. Through 
the kindness of Miss Bloom and the pub- 
lishers, G. Putnam and Sons of New York 
City, the VoLTa REVIEW quotes: 

“One of Washington’s pet White House 
legends goes back to a day when President 
Taft was the upholder of this custom (the 
New Year reception to which the public 
was invited). A little tailor who had, so to 
speak, once done some custom upholding 
for him decided to join in the New Year 
respects to his exalted patron, even though 
it entailed hours of standing in line. 

“As at last he reached the Presidential 
presence, he said, in an overawed whisper, 
‘Don’t you remember me, Mr. President? 
| made yer pants!’ 

““Of course, of course!’ the President 
boomed kindly, if vaguely, as he gave him 
about the two-thousandth handshake of the 
afternoon. ‘Delighted to see you, Major 
Pants!’ ” 


Scandinavian Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing 


A correspondent in Vesteras, Sweden, 
has written to say that there is a magazine 
for the hard of hearing in the Scandi- 
navian countries, published in Denmark. 
The writer, Miss Greta Sjoberg, was the 
Swedish editor for a number of years. 
She writes: 

Of course there have been some difficulties and 
for months the magazine could not be sent to 
Norway, so they printed their own little paper 
there and received articles from me in letters. 
For the last few years the magazine could not be 
sent to Finland, either. 

Concerning conditions in general, Miss 
Sjoberg says: 

We also are glad for peace, bringing us in better 


contact with friends in other countries. Could 
we only hope that the peace will not be a peace 


of injustice, and that one nation would not hate 
the other as they did before! 

Sweden has not suffered much. Of course we 
have had difficulties to get from other countries 
what we were used to, and a lot of things have 
been rationed and still are; but all provisions and 
clothes we have had much more of than the other 
countries in the North. In Norway the situation 
is much better now after peace has come but in 
Finland people are in great distress since years. 
There is nothing to get for money—neither food 
nor clothes. 





Mail from Other Lands 


Once more the postman’s mail pouch 
is bulging with journals and letters from 
other lands. Notre Journal (Our Paper) 
is a monthly review of Belgian deaf mutes. 
The leading article in the July-August issue 
begins: 

“Faithful to our patriotic stand, we have 
maintained silence during these five long 
years of sorrow. We preferred not to ap- 
pear rather than submit to the censorship 
of the enemy.” 

The Volta Bureau welcomes back all 
publications from schools for the deaf and 
leagues for the hard of hearing. 


Good News from Norway 


Once more the bulletins from the School 
for the Deaf at Oslo, Norway, are back in 
circulation and finding their way to the 
Volta Bureau Library. 

The editor says that all citizens, old and 
young, have experienced a joy such as they 
have never known before, now that the 
enemy has been driven from their land and 
traitors are in the hands of the law. 
Through all the dark days of the occupa- 
tion, hope and faith lived on in the hearts 
of loyal Norwegians. They held their cour- 
age high and waited for the triumph which 
they knew would come eventually. Many 
met death rather than submit to tyranny. 

Prayers are offered for those who have 
lost their loved ones, for others who have 
not yet returned from prison, and for some 
whose fate is still unknown. Grace and 
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TRASK SCHOOL 
BOOK OF PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Enthusiastically received by Teachers of 
Lip Reading 
Tested Devices and Games with directions 
for handling. 
Price $2.50 postpaid 
Order from 
TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street, Room 1014 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 


Discounts given according to the number ef copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
announces the opening of her 
STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 
Auricular Training and Lip Reading 
a study of sound and speech movements, combined 
654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Near 60th Street 











blessings are invoked for King Haakon VII 
and his household. 


What effect the war has had on the deaf 
children of Oslo is not yet fully known, as 


attendance at the school is not compulsory. 

During the thirty years that the school 
has been in existence four hundred pupils 
have passed through its classes. The health 
of the children is carefully guarded. Auric- 
ular training is used with all pupils who 
have residual hearing. Classes average 
eleven or twelve in number, never more 


than that. 





Another Hearing Aid Center 


The Detroit League for the Handicapped, 
316 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
has recently opened a hearing aid center 
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where various makes of hearing aids may 
be tried out. Mrs. Ethel Moros, the con. 
sultant, visited similar services set up in 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and the Army Hospi. 
tal at Butler, Pa., to study and observe, 
The services offered in Detroit are free. 


Sharing Responsibility 

Hearing News for November carried an 
article by Betty C. Wright, entitled “Shar. 
ing Responsibility When Deafness Comes.” 
It is the outgrowth of Miss Wright’s expe. 
rience in military hospitals while in the 
service of the American Red Cross, and 
is consequently directed toward the prob- 
lems of the deafened veteran, but it is 
equally applicable to all hard of hearing 
persons, their families and friends. It is 
unusually practical and valuable. 





Free Educational Materials 


Any parent or teacher wishing free edu- 
cational material on the new age of flight 
may secure it by writing to the United 
Air Lines, 5959 South Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago 38, Ill. For instance, in the packet re- 
ceived at the Volta Bureau there is a four- 
page illustrated story about “Mike, the Fu- 
ture Pilot,” two beautiful illustrations in 
color which any child would love, lists of 
films which are lent to schools, and a 
twelve-page booklet entitled “Seeing the 
Airport.” 


He Was Called Dull 
(Continued from page 104) 


Dave could get away from people during 
his time away from the store.” 

They owned a car, so Lawrence was go- 
ing to derive great benefit from the drive 
to and from work. But he hadn’t been at 
it a week until he declared that he was too 
nervous to drive. Then they both fretted 
under the only other course, her driving 
him in in the morning and coming for him 
in the evening. 

Meantime, my faith in the earphone as 
the correct solution for Dave’s problem 
had not lessened a particle. It was increas- 
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ingly obvious that something must be done; 
ositively the man’s sanity was threatened. 
[ talked a lot about science’s progress in 
helpful devices for handicapped persons, 
and finally got Dave to investigate. 

He found that recent years have done 
much indeed for the hard of hearing, that 
the objection of conspicuousness in ear- 
phones has been virtually eliminated. The 
receivers are so small that they are hardly ~ 
noticed; and then too, so many people are 
wearing them now that they are almost as 
common as glasses. I have never seen great- 
er joy than was Dave’s when he first wore 
his new instrument and realized that no- 
body was looking at it. 

“I’m well again!” he exulted. “I can 
hear fine, and there’s too little of the mech- 
anism showing to attract attention. There’s 
another thing, too—it helps my lip reading. 
Even when I can’t quite hear something, I VACOLITE 
nearly always understand it because I real- 
ize the person is talking in time to look at 
his face. I’m all right with this thing on. 
We'll move back to town and get around 
with the crowd again. I know I can keep 
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Selecting a Hearing Aid 
(Continued from page 101) 
the use of the audiometer. One gives col- ONE-UNIT 


lege courses. The other is connected with 


an eye and ear hospital, and had been Convertible 


mentioned to me by a physician who was 











Presents the 


























in my lip reading class when I taught in HEARING AID 
evening school. But the character of their 

a was not well known to me, and I de- With the patented 
cided to investigate. ° : 

So off I went to Mr. X. He made the a — 
usual test of my natural hearing. From ste eet tices 
the resulting audiogram, he learned two For Delivery Particulars 
things, as I understood his explanation: Write 


1. Air-conduction rather than bone conduc- 
tion is indicated for me. 2. The audiogram . 

shows the curve of my loss of hearing. The 

hearing aid that will best compensate my VACOLITE COMPANY 
loss is the one whose amplification most Paqtecy: and -Lebasateny 
nearly straightens out my curve. Mr. X 3003 No. Henderson 














has familiarized himself with the curves of DALLAS, TEXAS 
all hearing aids recommended by the 
American Medical Association. After 
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amination and instruction. 


by RACHEL DAWES DAVIES, A.M., 
Instructor 

Reading for the Deaf 

Lip Reading and Speech Correction for 
the Hard of Hearing 

Practice in Lip Reading and Speech 
Correction 

Demonstration Classes 


Complete training course for teachers 
of the deaf in regular sessions 


Address: 





WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION — June 17 - July 26 


A Community Fund Center on a university campus offers a unique opportunity for 
students to observe a large variety of hearing and speech cases in process of ex- 


Schedule of Courses 


Allied courses in Anatomy, Psychology, Education, Sociology in addition to above 
courses available for graduate and undergraduate majors and minors in hearing and 
speech therapy, and for certification in various states. 


A limited number of scholarships and fellowships are available for graduate assistants 
in hearing and speech 


Warren H. Gardner, Director of Clinical Services, Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center, 11206 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


—— 


by WARREN H. GARDNER, Ph.D., 
Director, and other staff members 


Audiometry and Hearing Aids 
Hearing Conservation 

Speech Pathology 

Introduction to Speech Correction 


Clinical Techniques in Hearing and 
Speech 


Clinical Therapy in Hearing and Speech 














studying my curve, then forecasting the 
most promising hearing aid and checking 
up on this, he hands me an order for the 
hearing aid selected. And I pay a fee of 
$5.00. 

Since this is my first experience in aid 
fitting as an exact science, I decide to check 
up on the findings of one technician by 
going to the other. So, without a word to 
Mr. X, I hie myself to Mr. Y. His initial 
procedure is the same. But he adds what 
seems to me an advantage, by keeping a 
supply of different makes of hearing aids 
on hand. And the final step in his test is 
the very procedure I had been dreaming 
about. He made audiometric tests of my 
hearing while I wore the different instru- 
ments, and then compared the resulting 
audiograms to find which one topped the 
others for me, and by how much. And the 
one he found at the tip top was the same 
hearing aid selected for me by Mr. X. 

The fact that Mr. X and Mr. Y, inde- 
pendently, arrived at the same result gives 
weight to the claim that findings secured 


by comparison of the patient’s curve of 
loss with the known curves of different in- 
struments, can be just as exact as those 
secured by making audiometric tests while 
instruments are worn. However that may 
be, considered from the psychological 
standpoint, a demonstration with the audi- 
ometer while one wears the different hear- 
ing aids does give the guinea pig who 
wears them a grand and glorious feeling 
of intelligence in the procedure and confi- 
dence in the result which is good for his 
morale — and, therefore, for his hearing. 
And this treatment parallels that described 
by Sergeant Bancroft as the final step in 
selecting new hearing aids at Borden Hos- 
pital—“plotting audiograms on the patient 
while he is actually wearing the various 
hearing aids.” He concludes, “that would 
be impossible for him to find in civilian 
life.” I am sure our soldier friend will be 
as glad as we are to have evidence that, at 
strategic points, progressive leaders in 
civilian life are eagerly walking abreast of 
the military. 
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One Hearing Aid Clinic 


Today there are more hearing aid clinics 
in the country than ever before; the num- 
ber will probably increase. Techniques fol- 
lowed are more or less similar. That the 
uninitiated may get a general understand- 
ing of the steps followed in testing the 
hearing and in fitting an instrument, one 
clinic is described here. 

It.is located in New York City and op- 
erated by Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., 
F.A.C.S., a physician who specialized in 
ear, nose and throat practice for many 
years. For the past six years he has not 
followed that profession but has given his 
time exclusively to testing hearing and as- 
sisting in selecting hearing aids. 

The first step is to take a history of the 
case, following which an otological and 
tuning fork test is made on the client’s 
ears. The client is then taken to a sound- 
proof room and an audiogram is made, 
showing bone and air conduction recep- 
tion. In the same room, twenty-seven 
words are spoken in conversational voice 
at a distance of three feet and the results 
are recorded. 

The client then goes to the consultation 
room and a variety of tests are recorded, 
such as the whisper, the clock, spoken num- 
bers, names of cities and states, short sen- 
tences and sometimes the phonograph. 

A diagnosis is made of the patient’s 
hearing, that is, whether the loss is due to 
middle ear conduction deafness, otosclero- 
sis, nerve perception, or a mixed deafness. 
These causes are subdivided into catarrhal 
middle ear deafness, otosclerosis, and the 
herve perception (inner ear conduction 
deafness, sometimes called glaucoma au: 
ris), boiler maker’s deafness (degenera- 
tion of the organ of Corti), and degenera- 
tion of the cochlear .nerve. This means 
that there are definitely five forms of deaf- 
ness. 

The patient is now ready to be tested 
with hearing aids best adapted to his de- 
fect. The ear piece requires a compara- 
tively long tip with caliber of three milli- 
meters for the middle ear cases, and a 
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THIS ONE UNIT 
iS ALL YOU WEAR 
(with earpiece 
and cord) 





Ksollorve WONO-PAC 


No separate battery pack! 
No battery wire! 
About 1/2 the weight 
of most hearing aids! 


New freedom, new comfort, and clear, 
rich hearing! That’s what the compact 
little Beltone MONO-PAC offers you. 
It’s a masterpiece of electronic research 
and precision construction . . . with bat- 
teries and transmitter combined into a 
single streamlined case so small that it 
fits in the palm of your hand. Thousands 
wear it... try it and compare it! 


Write for free booklet. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 


1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


are so tiny they could well hide in- 
side your lighter. Yet each tube is 
a precision-engineered mechanism, 
ruggedly built to last, carefully de- 
signed to operate a modern hearing 
aid at peak efficiency. 


Years of Research 


in the Raytheon laboratories make 
possible these precision-engineered 
Raytheon “flat” high-fidelity hear- 
ing aid tubes. 


Constant Inspection, 


46 times for each tube, guarantees 
the kind of dependability the hear- 
ing aid manufacturer and wearer 
must have. 


Broad Experience 


in the manufacture of all types of 
tubes qualifies Raytheon particular- 
ly well to give the hearing aid world 
this new “flat” high-fidelity hearing 
aid tube — designed to make pos- 
sible more compact, wearable hear- 
ing aids— better, clearer hearing. 


Ta 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEWTON, MASS 


é xvcellence tn Elechrontcs 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
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short tip and a broad caliber of five milli. 
meters for the nerve perception cases. 

When both ears are more or less alike, 
the patients generally do better by having 
tips for both ears so that they can be used 
alternately, say one week at a time for 
each ear. Severe cases do better by having 
both ears fitted and accommodated in am. 
plification so that both can be used at the 
same time. Bone conduction is utilized in 
middle ear cases where there is destruction 
of the ear drum. 

Seven different manufacturers are rep. 
resented and it is understood that the in. 
struments are all in competition and that 
the recommendation will be made on the 
basis of suitability to the patient’s needs, 





Similes Are the Spice of Deafness 
(Continued from page 100) 
in short-hand. Upon this, he shifted his 


station to where the person stood, thinking 
that the angles of the church might convey 
the sound to the place. But when he found 
that change of place made no difference, 
and that the other person could hear upon 
the spot he stood on, though he could not, 
he did not know which to wonder at most, 
his own deafness, or the other person’s 
acuteness. At last he asked him if he was 
really taking down what the parson 
preached, to which the other answered in 
the affirmative. 

“That is very strange,’ said he, ‘for I 
can not distinguish a word he says.’ 

“*That may be,’ said the brachygrapher. 
“Perhaps your ears are not sanctified.’ ” 

A library affords delight even in 
deafness! 





The Utilization of Waste Parents 
(Continued from page 98) 


you'll have some idea of the vast field of 
potential lip-reading practice that lies right 
at your door. And, considering the pathetic 
eagerness with which these folks will dis 
cuss the sayings and doings of their chil- 
dren, the sort of utilization of waste 
parents that I am advocating becomes an 
act of Christian piety. 
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SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 


Courses for Teachers of All Types 
of Handicapped Children 

Demonstration and Observation 
Classes 


Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

Teaching of Slow Learning Children 

Hearing Aids and Their Use 

Testing Auditory Acuity 

Essentials of Language Development and 
Reading for the Deaf 

Teaching of Speech Reading 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


FEATURING 


Representative Courses Offered During Summer, 1946 


For further information address F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education. 


JUNE 17 - JULY 26 


A Graduate Program of Special Edu- 
cation in Cooperation with The 
University of Michigan, Leading 
to a Master’s Degree 


Pathology of the Ear 

Practice Course in Speech Reading for 
Hard of Hearing Adults, Jena Method 

Phonetics 

Beginning Speech Correction 

Advanced Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Practice Teaching—Deaf Children 




















LEAGUE WORK IN NEW ZEALAND 


The Evening Post of Wellington, New 
Zealand, recently reported a celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the Wellington 
branch of the New Zealand League for the 
Hard of Hearing. “Looking back on that 
decade of progress,” said the Post, “the 
honorary secretary, Mrs. J. F. Nicholson, 
specially mentioned the new outlook gained 
by people whose hardness of hearing had 
become an increasing source of worry and 
unhappiness. Young women particularly 
were distressed by that trouble, but after 
tuition in a lip-reading class they found a 
new world opening up for them.” 

Beginning with almost no funds, a lip- 
reading class of twenty-eight students un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. G. A. Hurd- 
Wood became the Wellington branch of 
the New Zealand League. Its first quarters 
were lent free by a friend. Within a year 
a contribution had enabled the branch to 
move into better quarters. Today it has 
well-furnished, cozy rooms which serve as 


a social center for the hard of hearing as 
well as a meeting place for the lip reading 
classes. Its equipment includes an ampli- 
fying telephone and a group hearing aid 
which is regularly in use for education and 
recreation. The League also owns an au- 
diometer; provides testing service for otol- 
ogists, the public hospitals, the Pensions 
Department and the military forces; and 
reaches members not only in Wellington 
but by correspondence in places much far- 
ther away. 

Another branch of the New Zealand 
League at Wanganui has just had an official 
opening of new rooms and a formal instal- 
lation of a group hearing aid. 

“Progress of the League as a whole,” 
writes Mrs. Hurd-Wood, who is remem- 
bered in this country from her extended vis- 
it a few years ago, “has been excellent. 
There are truly splendid Executive Off- 
cers in the different centers, and interest is 
increasing in a most gratifying way.” 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 


Private Lessons—Practice 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Near 43rd Street. 


Classes—Normal Course. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





AV K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation M Pict —Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 








Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Otologist, Specializing in the Fitting of Hearing Aids 
AUREX, BELTONE, OTRONIC, PARAVOX, 
RADIOEAR, TELEX, WESTERN ELECTIC 

475 Fifth Ave., Hours 

Corner 41st Street, 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 

New York City Saturdays 9:30-1:00 


2 wa ee LE 2-3427 By appointment 





Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. Fer 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 

v bul by of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and aieiueite enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 


range. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. Fer 
children from about 8 toe 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ...... $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes. ...............000+ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. ‘“‘The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
Hygeia Magazine. $4.00 





SPER OREO ROE E ESOS EEO EEE ES EROEES OEE EE OERE ESET en eeeeseeeeeeeseees 


PPO eeeeeeeeeeee eee eeesereseeseeeesseseeeeseereneee 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographked).............. 
ne, Ty TN BRN I Be vesescsecccdencesncesnecscoccveedeccee 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 








Seminar in Education of the Deaf 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


At the 1946 Summer Session of Teachen# 
College, Columbia University, New Yor 
City, there will be a seminar in the educa 
tion of the deaf, with six points credit, 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, superintendent 
of the Lexington School for the Deaf; Miss 
Mildred A. Groht, principal of the aca, 
demic department, and Miss Mary Ney, 
assistant principal, will be the instructors, 

This course meets the standards of train. 
ing of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, the Con 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, and the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. 

Registration is limited to persons with 
at least one year’s experience or training 
in the education of the deaf or the hard 
of hearing. Those planning to register for 
this course should write to the Head of the 
Department of the Education of the Excep. 
tional, giving information coricerning their 
previous preparation and experience. 





Molly Mather’s Mailbox 


(Continued from page 96) 


Today as we move against the terrible 
scourge of war, as we go forward toward 
the greatest contribution to lasting peace, 
I ask you to keep your faith. The only 
lumit to our realization of tomorrow will 
be our doubts of today. Let us move for- 
ward with strong and active faith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 





Tales of Hoffman 


(Continued from page 92) 


is a very short trip for a freighter. Another 
flight which the freighters make is much 
longer. It takes about eight days to com- 
plete the whole thing. It goes from South- 
ern California over Arizona, over New 
Mexico, over Texas, through Oklahoma, up 
to Ohio and then over to Tennessee. From 
there the freighters go to New York. The 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 








-—- wm: , -° * 
Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Ferest Park. Modern Dormitories and Equipment. 
Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


OLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 






For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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flight takes four days each way. Thet-—— 








A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 





Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 
Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 











freighters carry very important thing 
They carry rubber tires, airplane moto 
all kinds of airplane equipment, and bon} 
sights. 

Fred has flown on these freighters fq 
over two years. He has had over 814 houy 
of flying. Not all of these flights wer 
smooth sailing. He was forced down ge. 
en times with engine trouble. Fred remem 
bers one time when the plane caught fir 
when it was only 200 feet off the ground 
He has never made a crash landing. He 
has been very lucky. He has really had 
some narrow escapes while he was flying 





Auricular Training 
(Continued from page 83) 


It should be kept in mind that pupil 
must learn to interpret the combination 
of sounds they hear, and listen for the 
thought and not just the words. They 
should be taught not to repeat, but make 
responses that will show they understood 
what was heard. Individual work often 
saves time in the end. A good order to 
follow in each new lesson, whether it is 
vocabulary, language or geography, is first 
seeing and listening, second speech read. 
ing, and last of all listening alone. As the 
work progresses, aim always at an_ inter: 
change of ideas. 

If pupils at first have difficulty in dis. 
tinguishing words, write a list on the slate 
and point out the number of syllables to 
listen for in each word. The words should 
be selected carefully. This same exercise 
may be applied to sentences, indicating the 
phrases. Never lose sight of the fact that 
understanding a thought is what is wanted. 

Sometimes the children write what they 
heard for practice in spelling, as well as 
hearing. This is most important for those 
with considerable hearing, or their hearing 
vocabulary will get too far in advance of 
their written vocabulary. Later, when they 
know the alphabet, they may spell orally 
the words they hear. Try to keep pace in 
auricular work with all language lessons. 

There are innumerable exercises for gi¥- 
ing listening lessons. For instance, after 4 
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MEN... WOMEN... CHILDREN 


Smartly styled Hearing Aid Carriers by Corre provide 
just the answer to. . . “How should I carry my hearing 
aid?” For, these new Carriers are scientifically designed 
to provide maximum comfort and convenience for men 
. women .. . and children. At the same time, the 
Carrier acts as a protective covering for the hearing aid 
. . . keeping it snug to the body and protected from 
knocks or jolts, yet maintaining as much of the original 
clarity of the hearing aid as is scientifically possible. 


tor WOMEN... 


Corre Carriers. are available in various styles 
. .. for wearing on the leg . . . between or below 
the breasts . . . like the neat “tuck away” at the 
left . . . or under the arm. Designed in satin or 
satin damask in sizes to fit any make of hearing 
aid. Each carrier is easily adjusted to fit your 
requirements. 


for MEN... 


A rugged Carrier with removable and adjustable bat- 
tery carrier. Distributes weight of hearing aid evenly. 
Models for all makes of batteries and hearing aids. 


fr CHILDREN... 


This overall vest with front or back buttoning is just 
the thing for growing boys and girls. Available with 
either transmitter carrier alone or with battery carrier, 
as shown. State child’s size if ordering direct. 














Free e e e Write today for FREE illustrated folder 
of the complete line of Corre Hearing 
Aid Carriers. This new folder illus- 
trates hearing aid carriers and 
ways of wearing them. 





DEALERS 


A few territories 
are still avail- 
able for Corre 
Carriers. Write 
today for com- 
plete information 
and prices. 

















CORRE CARRIERS 
62 E. Madison Chicago 2, Ill. 
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IT’S EASY TO BUY YOUR 


BURGESS flid 


BATTERIES 


FROM THIS HANDY ASSORTMENT 
AT YOUR NEARBY DEALER’S STORE 


Now you can buy dependable Burgess 
hearing aid batteries from the counter 
of your favorite drug, radio or hardware 
store! Look for the black and white 
Burgess assortment — you’ll find light- 
weight, power-packed Burgess Batteries 
for all well-known hearing aids. And 
there’s no fuss...no delay! You get 
Burgess hearing aid batteries when you 
need them —jin your nearby dealer’s 
store! 


BURGESS 
BATTERY 
COMPANY 


FREEPORT 
ILLINOIS 


BURGESS 9, 
farung a... 
BATTERY 8Up6esS, 

yh 
LOOK FOR THE BURGESS LABEL! 


No Tf 
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vowel sound is recognized, the pupils mp 
either point to it on the chart, write ity 
speak it. When the class is more advance 
a word may be given containing that pa 
ticular sound. 

An exercise that interests children is th 
recognition of their names, as well as thoy 
of the people they see daily. Also ther 
brothers’ and sisters’ names should be 
mliar to them. As rapidly as possible ther 
hearing vocabularies should be enlargedt | 
include buildings, stores, towns, in fa 
everything hearing people should reco 
nize. A word should not be repeated by th 
children when they have enough languag | 
to show by a sentence that they understool 
the word that was spoken. When a names 
given, they might say, “That is my name’, 
“John lives in the country”; or “Yo 
called me.” | 

Natural responses should always be te | 
quired. For instance, a remark should hav | 
another remark in answer, as: “I think it 
will be clear this afternoon.” The respons 
might be, “I hope so,” or “Then I may go 
out.” This leads to conversation. 

All children delight in hearing a story. 
It is a good plan sometimes to ask ques 
tions orally; other times to write the ques | 
tions on the slate. In teaching history and 
geography, the same methods may be ap. 
plied. When giving a reading lesson, ask 
ing questions helps to connect the printed 
language. with the spoken. For a good lan- 
guage drill two sentences may be given, 
which the children combine into a com 
pound sentence. Of course, in teaching 
arithmetic, competition makes the pupils 
listen very carefully and they like simple 
problems. 

If these lessons are worked on long 
enough and often to make the children 
mentally sure of what they hear, their vo- 
cabulary, mental reactions, and social ad- 
justment are all improved, and their lives 
become happier and more normal. 











The Parents Discuss Preschool 
Problems 


(Continued from page 82) 


Johnny does not attend the school yet, 
though we are planning to send him either 
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What Makes a Good Hearing Aid... No. 9 in a Series 


USEFUL PERFORMANCE 


LIFE 


“B’“’ BATTERY— Performance should be 


maintained down to half the rated voltage 


EFUL PERFORMANCE 
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LIFE 


“A“ BATTERY—Performance should 
be maintgined down to 0.9 volts 


FULL UTILIZATION OF BATTERY POWER 


® THE OPERATION of all electronic hearing 
aids, of course, depends upon electric power, 
for which two types of dry cell batteries are 
required. 

“A” battery provides the voltage to “heat” 
the filaments of electronic tubes. 

“B” battery gives the necessary voltage to 
the plates of these tubes. The amount of volt- 
age requirea may vary according to the degree 
and type of the individual hearing loss. 

Battery drain should be independent of the 
adjustment of the Volume Control. With a 
well-designed hearing aid, as the charts show, 
it should be possible to maintain performance 
throughout the useful life of the ““A” and 
“B” batteries. 


To economize on power, it is advisable to 
keep several “A” batteries on hand and to 
alternate them each day. The battery pack 
should be disconnected whenever the hearing 
aid is not in use. Batteries should be replaced 
as soon as they fail to provide adequate power 
for sound output satisfactory to the user. 


Amplification over a wide band of frequencies, 
throughout the useful battery life, is maintained 
in the Western Electric Model 63 Hearing Aid. 
Longer useful battery life is one of the perform- 
ance features of the Stabilized Feedback Circuit, 
which has been successfully applied to Western 
Electric Hearing Aids. 


THIS SERIES, BASED UPON RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES, 


IS PUBLISHED 


IN THE INTEREST OF THE HARD OF HEARING AND THEIR PHYSICIANS 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 
MADE TO BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 
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three-year- 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
]. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 











Better Speech and Better Reading 
By LUCILLE SCHOOLFIELD 


Flexible exercises, designed for use in speech correction 

and remedial reading in the first six grades. They have 

been used successfully with deaf and hard of hearing 
children. 


Cloth bound, $2.50 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 











NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 
By Martha E. Bruhn 


Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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next spring or the following fall. He jg 
only a little over two years and _ three 
months and still seems too young. Also, it 
is better, | am sure, for the two of us not 
to be in school at the same time. Hence he 
stays home this year while I go to school, 
Next year he will go to school, and I shall 
try to do some part-time teaching of other 
deaf children in order te learn more about 
my own child. Of course also we hope to 
continue the school work at home in the 
evenings, week-ends and vacations with 
Johnny. It just seemed to us that we could 
teach him so much better if we knew the 
technical angles of the training. So—Dr, 
F——— has a new job, Becky has a new 
school, I have a new school, and we all 
have a new home! 


Though last winter and this summer 


were not as full as the coming seasons will 
be, still we feel that we accomplished quite 
a bit. With the help of the John Tracy 
Correspondence Course I gave Johnny a 
lesson of nearly an hour every day. When 
I read over my last letter to all of you 
dated April 15, I began to, realize how 
much ground we really have covered. 
Johnny has learned to sit still and concen- 
trate and can enjoy a lesson of an hour's 
duration, which in itself, we feel, is quite 
an accomplishment. He has learned to 
match all kinds of objects, pictures and 
colors. He will do puzzles by the hour, 
string beads, blow soap bubbles, is _begin- 
ning to use crayons and scissors, and fits 
the pegs into peg boards. In all of the so- 
called sense training materials he is really 
quite skillful. As far as the lip reading is 
concerned, we have made by far our 
greatest strides in the informal true-life 
situations and not in the lesson situation. 
He just plain doesn’t want to pick up the 
ball when we say “Ball.” But if we say 
“There’s an apple in the refrigerator,” he 
is much interested. 

I feel it would be a false statement to 
say that he is beginning to do much lip 
reading, but on the other hand he has 
learned to watch our faces when he wants 
to understand, and he does definitely un- 
derstand a few stock phrases, such as: “Do 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen .. . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . .. with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street e New York 1, N. Y. 
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Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. Modern hearing aids. 
Preschool through Elementary. 
Registration for 1946 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 
Hard of hearing children may enroll at 
any time to complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 


M & G BATTERY ADAPTERS 


FOR V.T. HEARING AIDS 
To attach 22'/2-volt No. 420 or 30-volt 
No. 430 “B” Battery and Size C Flash- 
light Battery for an “A” in a case as 
Illustrated (No Batteries) 


$5.50 List 


“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for emergency 
To use either large or small 
flashlight battery. Each size. 98c 
Pat. Applied For 
Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 
Users: Please give your dealer’s name & address 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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you want to go in the car?” or “It is ting 





for lunch.” Mrs. J. F. 
Sound Advice on Selecting a Schog 


Febru 


To the young mothers who must seled} — 


schools, | want to say this: Visit all tht 
various schools you possibly can. Insig} 
upon seeing the older children who hay)” 
spent most of their school life in that par. 


ticular school. If your child is profoundly 
deaf, the classes of hard of hearing or re. 
cently deafened youngsters that are usually 
displayed to visitors can give you no idea 
of what you can expect of your own young. 
ster’s education. Insist upon seeing classes 
of older youngsters whose hearing losses 
are comparable to your child’s loss. 
Select a school and stay with it. Jump- 
ing from one school to another is the worst 
possible thing that can happen to a deaf 
child, both educationally and emotionally. 
Then, your child safely in school, don’t 
sit back and say, “I’ve done my best. | 
can rest.” You can’t. Always you must be 
alertly on hand to supplement the work 
done by the school. You must call upon 
every resource available to make up the 
information; more important still, the 
stimulation, supplied through the ears of 
the normally hearing. It takes imagination 
and ingenuity and good ol’ hard work. 
Frankly, there’s just no way of escaping 
the responsibility. If my child gets a poor 
education, the blame rests squarely on my 
head. Try as I will, I can’t figure out any 
way of making someone else responsible. 
(And believe me, I’ve thoroughly investi- 
gated the possibilities! ) 
Nothing is too small to teach. Whenever 
your deaf tot learns something new, you 
have made another chink in that wall that 


Mrs. M. W. 


imprisons him. 





Research at Univ. of Wisconsin 
(Continued from page 77) 

We have not given up. We have learned 
much about the ear from these researches 
and hope the information obtained will 
speedily crystallize into a solution. 

This research work which we are doing 
is supported by a grant from the Research 
Bureau of the American Otological Society. 
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“Anything worth hec i 4 
is worth hearing right.” 





Selecting 
Your hearing aid 
is not difficult 





It is simple and easy to find the 
hearing aid that meets your indi- 
vidual needs if you do what thou- 
sands of people have done—“buy a 
Radioear.” 


Radioear is the hearing aid de- 
veloped by a man who knows from 
personal experience the annoyance 
of “almost hearing.” 
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Radioear offers you a remarkably 
close approach to natural hearing 
with the wearing comforts and con- 
veniences you need—plus economical 
operation and on-the-spot service. 


For your own good, stop in at 
your nearest Radioear Distributor’s 
office and find out for yourself how 
easily and satisfactorily Radioear 
can answer your hearing aid problems. 





Long ago we laid down three basic policies. We believe they have a future; 
we kave no intention of abandoning them. 


To manufacture the best hearing aid 

we know how to make, and always, 
through continuing research, maintain our 
ideals of quality. 


To select Distributors who have the 
desire and ability to render a genuine 
service to the hard-of-hearing and who 


have a deep sense of personal and “‘prod- 
uct”’ responsibility toward them. 


To provide a fair profit, per unit sale, 

that will enable Distributors to assure 
their customers the long-range service that 
is an important part of their purchase of a 
hearing aid. 


RADIOQOEAR 
Quality Hearing ids 





E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Research at Central Institute 
(Continued from page 76) 


to-date testing of patients before and afte 
operations by Dr. Silverman, the physica 
measurements and electro-acoustic develop 
ments by Mr. Harrison; and now I hope t 
add detailed physiological and physi 
analysis of the mechanism of the inne 
ear. This phase of the work will represen 
so-called ‘basic’ research, in which prines 
ples are sought and not only the answer t 
a specific practical question. The answer 
may come slowly, and the answers may 
prove to be answers to questions still un 
asked. That is the importance of basic reg 
search. You obtain the answers in advance 
in the form of principles or ‘laws of na 
ture, and can start thinking on a new 
level. Sometimes, as in the present in-| 
stance, the answer to important practical 7 
questions and the derivation of some basic 
principles seem to coincide. The job is a 
‘natural,’ and awaits only the construction \ 
of suitable laboratories and the rather 
elaborate apparatus for the necessary ani- 
mal experiments. It is with real enthu- 
siasm that I look forward to collaborating 
with Dr. Walsh and his colleagues on this 
general problem of improving the surgical 
treatment of impaired hearing.” 

Dr. Davis will take up his new duties 
about July 1, 1946. 


Speech Reading and How It Grows 
(Continued from page 74) 


nothing in the schoolroom interested her. 
She could read a little, but did not want 
to, and she was not able to write well or 
correctly. One day, she wrote on the board 
something that semed to mean “Don’t talk 
to me; I can’t tell what you say.” Instantly 
the teacher wrote, “You can tell what we 
say. You can’t tell with your ears, but you 
can tell with your eyes.” She was not in- 
terested and wandered away, but she came 
back after a while and studied the sentence 
on the board. The teacher had added 
“Watch my mouth; your eyes will tell you 
what I say.” Présently she ran to the 
teacher, fixed her eyes eagerly and hope- M 
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WHAT’S NEW WITH PARAVOX 


THE ORIGINAL, BATTERIES AND TRANS- 
MITTER ” -40l-cua-One” HEARING AID? 


ITH years of experience in making one-case, one-cord 

vacuum tube hearing aids, we have learned certain 
facts which point the way to greater satisfaction for the hard 
of hearing. 


One — Quicker Service from the PARAVOX Dealer. Two— 
Greater Economy. Three — Smaller Size and Increased Ease 
in Carrying. 

You can look to PARAVOX, first to produce this popular 
type of hearing aid, now being widely imitated, for new ideas 
soon fo be announced. 


NOW BEING SOLD IN MORE THAN 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES IN AMERICA 
y Anmcan 
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MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. ¢ 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonanr and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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fully on her lips, and waited to “hear with” 
her eyes.” It was the first time she h 
ever watched anyone’s lips. Needless tg 
say, her program in speech reading brought 
her back in a short time to the world she 
had left. : 

Each deafened child, each hard of hear. 
ing child, is an individual problem need- 
ing personal study and care, but the funda. 
mental requirement of success in bringing 
him back to our world of speech and speech 
reading are the same: his interest, confi- 
dence and hope, and the resourcefulness, 
purpose and faith of his teacher. 


For World-Weary Adults 


It would be a pleasant task, but a very 
long one, to tell what speech reading means 
to older people who lose their hearing. 
Too often they retire without a struggle 
from the world of human intercourse. The 
desire to be of no trouble to anyone, to 
escape being screamed at, to avoid the im- 
patience of those who try again and again 
to make them hear, a shrinking from be- 
coming conspicuous, bring them to a state 
of resigned hopelessness, from which it is 
often difficult to rouse them. It is not easy 
to develop their confidence; faith does not 
come as easily to troubled and world-weary 
adults as it does to little children. But 
their joy is something to see and never 
forget, when they find that there is still a 
way for them to “hear.” I carry with me 
a picture of the shining face of a totally 
deaf, middle-aged housekeeper, who said, 
after a series of lip reading lessons, “I 
went to a church sociable last night. I had 
never expected to go to one again, but | 
had a good time!” She was able to mingle 
with her own kind again. 

That is the supreme gift that speech read- 
ing offers the deaf person, young or old: the 
ability to mingle with people, to be com- 
fortable and happy and included in any 
group of relatives and friends. _ Speech 
reading is not positively necessary to his 
education. He can obtain a college degree 
or a job without it, but‘if he is to be at 
home among the vast majority, his slogan 
must be, “Let me hear with my eyes!” 
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....and so, Bill, 
I’m back on top 
again. Yet only a 
year ago I thought 

™ I was licked because 
my hearing had gone bad. 

It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. When 
I did, I wouldn’t admit it. Then 
came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I unin- 
tentionally said “no” when I should 
have said “yes”. 

After that, I got hold of myself 
and went to an ear specialist. He 
recommended a hearing aid. For- 
tunately, I tried a Zenith. 

So now I’m sitting pretty, hitting 


on all eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I 
can hear again, and the world’s my 
oyster... 

+ * * 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a 
Free demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You won’t 
be pressed to buy. Your own ears 
decide on performance alone. ... 
What’s more, you can adjust the 
Zenith to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s 
as easy as focusing binoculars! And 
Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are actually as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! See your 
dispenser soon—and mail coupon 
below today! 
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Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at mo extra 
cost — with any of the 
Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model for Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 


MODEL A-3-A—Super-power Air 
Conduction. Only $50 Complete, 
Ready-to-Wear. 


MODEL B-3-A—Special Bone Con- 
duction. Only $50 Complete, 
Ready-to-Wear. 





mec 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 











es BY MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS ie od 


nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Name 





Address 





BUY VICTORY BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 


City 


MODEL A-2-A—Standard Air Con- 
duction. Only $40 Complete, 
Ready-to-Wear. 


Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


Pott t ro nm nr en er rr rrr errr 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address of my 
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For Lovely Common Things 


I thank Thee, Lord, that I have walked 
Upon the mountain heights 

But even more I thank Thee 

For the shining, glistening lights 
That flash from sparkling dew-drops 







yp SN When the early morning dawn 
Finds them clinging to the blades of grg 
es, there are And flowers on the lawn. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that I have known 


The joy of lessening pain, 
TELEPHONE When a robin in my garden 
— singing in the rain. 
‘or the trees, the sky above me, 
AMPLIFIERS For friends with kindly word, 
eo = For all the lovely, common things, 
vig ; I thank Thee, gracious Lord. 


—CALLIE ZIMMERMAN 











¢ Enough to meet urgent needs of 


; In the days when nations could raise 
those who are hard of hearing. ; 


walls and lower iron gates, happiness could, 
a period at least, be localized. But even 
the truncated world demanded reunion and 
mered and rapped until the iron of the 
bent and fell and the stones of the walls 
bled down into dusty heaps. 

But the earth no longer has any boundaj 
save the horizon. Seas are leisurely bac 


and in the air sound has become the tortois 
STOCK EAR MOLDS the race with man’s winged things. The earth 


so sensitized by the myriad wires wound 


¢ Ask your local Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 











Especially designed to fit the average ears, it and woven into it, that touch any spot ho 
giving maxi- lightly, and all of it vibrates in response in 
mum comfort taneously. 
and efficiency. —Pavut Evprivce, 


Made of clear 

Lucite. This ae vee ae 

id eae “— = —_ a 

be easily filed = ne value of a smile. —— 

and polished e know how much a dollar's worth, 
And how much is a mile; 


el cog We know the distance to the sun, 
Adapted to all The size and weight of earth, 

: But no one here can tell us just 
types of mid- 


How much a smile is worth. 


No aire —New Bedford Bulletin, 


pression neces- 





sary. Size may Confucius was asked: 
be determined Should good be returned for evil? 
by a novel pa- He replied: 
per scale sup- For good, return good, 
plied on re- For evil, return justice. 
quest. —BARCLAY. 
DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED So many teachers lack faith in what the 
TO MAKE REPAIRS ON can learn. They therefore keep wie 
guage of the primary grades, and follow 
ALL HEARING AIDS methods.—John W. Jones. 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 7 a 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK Horse sense is what keeps horses from be 








on what people will do. 
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Professional Meetings 


I hold every man a debtor to his profession, 
from the which, as men of course do seek to re- 
ceive countenance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, 


to be a help and ornament thereunto. 


—Bacon. 


Founded in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 


$2.00 a Year -:- 25c a Copy 
Canadisn or “’an-American Subscription - - $2.25 


Foreign Subscription - - - - - - - - 2.50 











WAR’S URGENCIES 
helped produce this 
Sonotone with nearly 

doubled power! 




















ANY people who never before could 
M get power or comfort enough to 
use a hearing aid successfully now hear 
‘well with the Sonotone “600”! 

For this new Sonotone has double 
the power of any of our previous mod- 
els—reaching deeper than ever before 
into the valleys of hearing loss—and 
offering clearer, easier, farther hear- 
ing to millions of hearing aid users. 


From Sonotone’s war pro- 
duction of great quantities 
of midget tubes and head- 
sets came many of the 
secrets of this new power 
and its control. The 
Sonotone “600” hearing aid circuit is 
so sensitive and flexible that many now 
hear better with smaller batteries and 
volume halfway on. Its power can be 
matched more closely than ever before 
to the individual need—permitting use 
of full volume with comfort, to those 


who must have volume to 
S, y hear. New war-born receiv- 


ers reveal the color and 
character ofthe user’s voice, 
his friends’ voices, all be- 

loved sounds! 
But to many, the greatest wonder of 
all is the new Bi-Focal Control, which 
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NTO THE VALLEYS OF 
MEAFNESS rides the “600”! 





suppresses background din—permit- 
ting easy conversation and relaxation 
in crowds, traffic, office! 


Before you buy any hearing aid, see 
this wonderful new Sonotone “600”, 
and learn about Sonotone’s plan of in- 
telligent care for your hearing down 
through the years. 


Offices in 207 cities across the country 
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